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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Pressure Groups in Britain 


Untit recently the study of political parties had been greatly 
neglected in this country despite the highly developed state o 
organisation. This great void is being gradually filled by suc 
books as Mr. R. T. McKenzie’s work on British Political Parties, but 
a great deal of ground still remains to be covered. The place of 
pressure groups in British public life has been almost entirely 
ignored except for a few scattered articles which have appeared 

uring the past two or three years. Yet this is a subject of the first 
importance; and if we wish to understand the forces which exert 
influence on Parliament, the voters, Ministers, civil servants, political 
parties, and the press, it is necessary to consider the enormous 
number of po re groups which exist wholly or in part for 
the purpose of pressing their claims or their policies on public 
authorities, politicians, and the public. 

The present issue of The Political Quarterly is devoted to 
Pressure Groups with the object of discussing the subject in a more 
systematic manner than has hitherto ecules and of evaluating the 
effect of these organs of will, of opinion, and of interest on British 
public life. Some of the articles deal broadly with major categories 
of pressure groups, such as trade associations. Others concentrate 
on particular examples of important pressure groups: thus Mr. Self 
and Mr. Storing present an account of the National Farmers’ Union 
at work; Mr. Wootton writes about the ex-Servicemen’s associations; 
while Professor S. E. Finer describes the work of the elaborate and 
broad-based Roads Lobby. Mr. George Strauss, writing from his 
experience as a Member of Parliament and a Minister, gives us a 
view of pressure ame seen from the receiving end, while Mr. 
McKenzie discusses the respective roles of political parties and 
pressure groups. 

Our system of law renders the formation of pressure groups of 
all kinds extraordinarily easy and simple. The great majority of 
them are unincorporated voluntary associations. They have no legal 
personality and hold their property through trustees. They are 
subject to scarcely any legal or governmental regulation unless they 
come under the Trade Union Acts, which apply in general only to 
trade unions and trade associations whose objects are in restraint 
of trade. This has greatly encouraged their proliferation and 
growth; and there are today many thousands of these organisations, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


of all sizes and degrees of importance, with immense variations of 
wealth and influence, and with widely diverse objectives. 


Trade Associations the Leading Group 


Trade associations undoubtedly form the most important category 
of pressure group; and there are said to be about 2,000 of them, 
inclading 1 1,300 operating at the national level. Many of 
them grew up originally not in order to influence public policy 
but rather to meet the challenge of the trade unions. But today, 
many trade associations have completely divorced their pressure 
group functions from those relating to collective bargaining. 

he growth of trade associations as interest groups is not only a 
response on the part of different sections of the economy to increased 
state intervention of many different kinds which affect them deeply. 
It is also a response to the conscious need of government depart- 
ments to have representative bodies with which Ministers can 
negotiate and wiih they can recognise as the authorised spokesmen 
of particular trades or industries. 

How close the relationship can be between a department and an 
industry is shown by the article on “‘ The Farmers and the State.” 
Here we see the National Farmers’ Union and the Ministry of 
Agriculture locked in a continuous embrace which seriously limits 
the freedom of action of both parties. What is particular] 
interesting is the way in which the farmers’ organisation, which 
began with a strong tendency towards the Right, has gradually 
adopted an attitude of neutrality towards the political parties, largely 
no t as a result of the discovery that the Labour Party was by 
no means hostile to agricultural interests. As a consequence—and 
perhaps also as a cause—the N.F.U. is far more concerned with 
negotiations with Whitehall than with seeking to influence Members 
of Parliament. Pressure on the government takes first place; and 
the Union deals with Parliament in “a respectful, cautious, and 
distant manner ” on what it considers to be subsidiary issues. 


The Amount and the Sources of Influence 


The Roads Campaign Council, on the other hand, are heavily 
engaged in trying to impress Members of Parliament (as well as 
the Minister of Transport and the Treasury) with the urgent need 
for better highways. Representing many kinds of road users 
(though by no means all) as well as the motor-car industry, the 
Roads Campaign Council have managed to enlist the support and 
interest of both the great political parties as well as the T.U.C. in 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


their campaign. The formation of an all- study group of M.P.s 
drawn fee she Labour Transport Gna the Conservative 
Transport Committee is clearly an important step towards the 
realisation of the Council’s aims. Yet the Roads Campaign Council 
have decided to make a mass appeal direct to the nation at large. 
In doing so they seek to put votes behind a demand for better 
roads: not in order to force the hands of Parliament and the 
Government, but to provide popular support for policies which 
Ministers and M.P.s would like to apply but which they fear would 
be unpopular with the voters. Societe Finer is very cautious in 
assessing the influence of the Council in securing the larger alloca- 
tions recently given to highway improvements. That they have 
had some we he is incontestable : foe how much? The calcula- 
tion is complicated by several factors, of which the chief is the fact 
that the National Production Advisory Council have also been taking 
a hand in the matter. And the N.P.A.C. bring into the arena the 
T.U.C., the “C” licence-holders owning perhaps a million lorries, 
combined with the fact that it is an Shcial body charged with 
advising the Government and presided over by a senior Minister. 
Mr. George Strauss, writing with knowledge of the parlia- 
mentary situation, definitely asserts that the work of the Roads 
Campaign Council has created a group of keen and well-informed 
M.P.s who are able to bring effective pressure on the Minister of 
Transport and the Chancellor of the Exchequer whenever the 
occasion arises. He also thinks it has had a perceptible though 
imponderable effect on the Government in regard to road policy. 


Pressure Groups and Political Democracy 


On the broader question of the relation between pressure groups 
and our political régime, Mr. Strauss takes in general a tas 
and optimistic view. He considers that sectional bodies and 
reformist associations are fully entitled to press their views on 
Parliament, the Government, and the public, and he does not find it 
improper for commercial undertakings to finance such campaigns 
provided that sectional and national interests are not obviously in 
conflict. Whether they are or not is, of course, a matter of opinion 
on which there will often be disagreement. The general conclusion 
at which Mr. Strauss arrives is that pressure groups in this country 
are performing “an invaluable and essential service.” He does 
not believe there is any evidence that our system of government has 
been corrupted by the power of money or that any substantial 
abuses have occurred to the detriment of the public interest. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Mr. McKenzie reaches a similar conclusion on general grounds of 
political theory. He believes that the essential functions of political 
parties in Britain are to choose and maintain the parliamentary 
parties, which in turn select the party leader and potential Prime 
Minister. A general election is a very rough-and-ready method of 
giving one or other of the rival — (and their leaders) a parlia- 
mentary majority. The electoral system which permits this to be 
done is, as everyone knows, full of mathematical injustices; and the 
acceptance of this system with all its patent anomalies is made 
possible only because of the general understanding of the great part 
played by pressure groups in correcting these anomalies. In short, 
organised groups act as a mediating influence between a powerful 
pclitica y which is in control of the government and the 
individual industry, trade, profession or other interest. We must, 
he urges, recognise that pressure groups are “‘ a far more important 
channel of communication than parties for the transmission of 
political ideas from the mass of the citizenry to their rulers.” 


Pluralism 


In short, pressure groups give us today a genuinely pluralist society 
in all spheres and levels of government. And without pluralism we 
should indeed be helpless before the Great Leviathan. 

Pressure groups thus emerge from the scrutiny they have 
received in this special issue of The Political Quarterly with much 
said in their favour both from the theoretical and practical points 
of view and with little to their discredit. There are, however, three 
points of danger to which attention should be given. One is how 
to secure the organisation of unrepresented interests, such as 
children, consumers, the deaf, and so beate: A second is to prevent 
the misrepresentation of interests through the manipulation of 
power inside a pressure group. This can and does happen; and 
when a particular association has been captured by some faction or 
unrepresentative minority, it should be possible to order an official 
inquiry into its affairs, in the same way as a joint stock compan 
can be investigated by direction of the Board of Trade. Thirdly, 
organised pressure groups should be compelled to publish detailed 
statements of their accounts. Some of them do so; and it should 
be a universal obligation. But subject to these three points, we 
reach the general conclusion that we need not at present be disturbed 
or made anxious by the unquestionably important part which 
pressure groups are now playing in the political life of this country. 
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PARTIES, PRESSURE GROUPS AND 
THE BRITISH POLITICAL PROCESS 


R. T. McKENZIE 


SamuEL Beer, perhaps the ablest American student of British 
politics, commented recently: “If we had some way of measuring 
political power, we could possibly demonstrate that at the present 
time pressure groups are more powerful in Britain than in the 
United States.”"* The realisation that this may be the case appears 
to have grown rapidly in Britain in recent years and, in most 
quarters, the reaction to it has been gloomy *; indeed, among many 
publicists the gloom has given way to outright despair. Thus, 
according to Paul Johnson, assistant editor of the New Statesman, 
“ Acts of policy are now decided by the interplay of thousands of 
conflicting interest groups, and fet ministers are little more 
than chairmen of arbitration committees. Their opinions play 
virtually no part in shaping decisions which they subsequently 
defend with passion. . . . When everyone’s wishes count, nobody’s 
opinions matter.” * 

There are no doubt many explanations of this despairing (and, 
I would argue, belated) recognition of the powerful role played by 
interest groups in Britain. There can be no question that their 
activities and their influence have increased in recent decades. This 
surely was inevitable; once it had been largely agreed by all parties 
that the governments (national and local) should collect and spend 
over a third of the national income, tremendous pressures were 
bound to be brought to bear to influence the distribution of the 
burdens and benefits of public spending on this scale. And further: 


* The author is Reader in Sociology in the University of London (London School of 
Economics and Political Science). He is the author of British Political Parties: The 
Distribution of Power Within the Conservative and Labour Parties. 

1S. H. Beer, ** Pressure Groups and Parties in Britain,’ The American Political Science 

Review, March 1956, p. 3. 

Thus even so well informed an observer as W. J. M. Mackenzie concludes that the 

dominant role of organised groups in British public life means: ‘‘ We are gradually 

shifting back into a situation in which a man is socially important only as a holder of 
standard qualifications and as a member of authorised groups, in fact into the new 
medievalism which was the promised land in the days from the younger Pugin to 

William Morris." W. J. M. Mackenzie, ‘‘ Pressure Groups in British Government,’ 

British Journal of Sociology, June 1955, p. 146. 

P. Johnson, ‘* The Amiable Monster,"” the New Statesman, October 12, 1957, p. 468. 

In the same vein, Berr:ard Hollowood has remarked that ‘‘ Parliament has become the 

abused referee of the big power game and . . . the unhappy millions on the terraces 

are powerless, almost voiceless spectators,’” in ‘‘ The Influence of Business and the 

City,” Twentieth Century, October 1957, p. 253. 
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a new and powerful factor was injected into the equation when the 
trade unions, since the second world war, won recognition (in Sir 
Winston Churchill’s phrase) as an “estate of the realm.” The 
highly articulate middle class (by whom, and for whom, so many 
ot our journals of opinion are written) developed an acute sense of 
claustrophobia as they watched the giants around them, organised 
business, labour, the farmers, and the rest, struggling among 
themselves (and often with the government of the day) for an ever 
larger share of the national income. 


An Unexplored Field 


These developments since the second world war provide reason 
enough for the new and acute awareness of the role of pressure 
groups in Britain. But in addition it must be noted that the 
standard accounts of the British political system (whether in the 
school texts, or in the academic journals) have done little or nothing 
to inform even the comparatively well-educated section of the 
British community about he realities of the sort of pressure politics 
which has always been a major factor in political life in this country. 
An American writer on this subject quotes a British information 
officer lecturing in America in 1954 as saying that there is “a 
complete absence of pressure groups and lobbies in Britain.” * 
Unfortunately such a remark cannot be dismissed as a misguided 
effort in national propaganda; it was no doubt an honest expression 
of a widely accepted myth about the British political system. 
Twenty years ago Sir Ivor Jennings demonstrated the vitally 
important part played by pressure groups in the parliamentary 
arena: “ much legislation,” he wrote, “is derived from organised 
interests . . . most of it is amended on the representation of such 
interests, and . . . often parliamentary opposition is in truth the 
opposition of interests.” Siete p- 303.) But, strangely, no 
scholar in twenty years has taken the cue; as yet, there has been no 
full-dress study of the role of pressure groups in the political process 
(although the first book on the subject in America appeared in 1908).° 
Indeed, it is only in the past three years that learned articles have 
begun to appear on the problems of definition and methodology and 
on the activities of particular interest groups. If the scholars and 
serious publicists have been so remiss, perhaps even the well- 
informed citizen can be forgiven for harbouring the illusion that 
4 Cited in F. C. Newman, ‘‘ Reflections on Money and Party Politics in Britain,”’ 


Parliamentary Affairs, Summer 1957, p. 309. 
A. F. Bentley’s The Process of Government. 
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PARTIES, PRESSURE GROUPS AND BRITISH POLITICAL PROCESS 


pressure groups are a uniquely foreign political phenomenon 
accounting for the “ pathological state of American democracy ” 
and the immobilisme of France. 


The Respective Roles of Pressure Groups and Parties 
A —. point in clarifying the situation in this country, is to 
examine the respective roles in the British political process of political 
parties and of pressure groups. One source of confusion about the 
role of party has arisen from Burke’s much quoted observation that 
a party is “a body of men united for promoting by their joint 
endeavours the national interest upon some particular principle in 
which they are all agreed.” * This remark has been leaned on much 
too heavily; it provides no explanation at all of the function of party 
in a democratic society; and even as a description of parties it is 
misleading because it places far too great a stress on the role 
of principle (and by implication, on the role of ideology and 
programme). 
et some exponents of democratic theory, starting, it would 
appear, from Burke’s definition, have implied that political parties 
serve (or ideally ought to serve) as the sole “‘ transmission belts ” on 
which political ideas and programmes are conveyed from the 
citizens to the legislature and the executive. According to their 
ideal political model, a group of citizens first organise Racukes 
into a political party on the basis of some principle or set of 
principles; they then deduce a political programme from these 
principles and their candidates proceed to lay this programme before 
the electorate; if the party secures a majority in Parliament it then 
implements the “* mandate ” given it by the electors. If issues arise 
not covered by the “ mandate,” then it is for the M.P.s to use their 
own judgment in deciding what to do; they are to deliberate, one 
thers, in a kind of vacuum in which no external pressures (either 
om the constituencies or from organised interests) play upon them. 
According to this ideal democratic model, it is the exclusive 
function of the parties to canalise and to transmit the will of the 
citizenry to their elected representatives who then proceed to trans- 
mute it into Pgh law. The existence of organised groups of 
citizens, standing outside the party system and pressing the te is- 
lature and the executive to adopt certain specific policies, is cither 
— or treated as an unfortunate aberration from the. democratic 
ideal. 
* Thoughts on the Present Discontents, World's Classics edition, Vol. II, p. 82. 
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This conception of the democratic process is, in fact, completely 
inadequate and grossly misleading even if one applies it in this 
country, where parties are based on rather more specific sets of 
principles than they are in many other countries. (Although even 
in Britain it ca not be easy to list the respective “ sets of prin- 
ciples ” on which the members of the Conservative, Labour, and 
Liberal Parties “‘ are all agreed.”) Max Weber offered a better 
working definition of parties when he described them as “ voluntary 
associations for propaganda and agitation seeking to acquire power 
in order to . . . realise objective aims or personal advantages or 
both.” The “ objective aims” may be of greater or lesser impor- 
tance in providing the basis of association and the motive force for 
the activity of a particular party. But there is little doubt that it is 
the “ collective pursuit of power ” which is of overriding importance. 
It is obvious too that during the pursuit of power, and des it has 
been achieved, parties sex: and adapt their principles under the 
innumerable pressures brought to bear by organised groups of 
citizens which operate for the most part outside the party system. 

I would argue that the basic functions of parties in the British 
political system are to select, organise, and sustain teams of parlia- 
mentarians, between whom the general body of citizens may choose 
at elections. The “selection” and “ sustaining” of the teams is 
mainly the job of the party outside Parliament; the “ organisation ” 
of the teams (and the allocations of roles, including the key role of 
party leader and potential Prime Minister) is the function of the 

within Parliament. It does not matter whether the is 
organised on the basis of a set of principles on which all its members 
are agreed, or whether, aicieacivety, it represents merely an 
organised appetite for power. In either case parties play an indis- 

nsable role in the democratic system by offering the electorate a 

ee choice between competing teams of potential rulers. In Britain, 
the parties do profess their loyalty to dificting sets of principles and 
these help to provide an element of cohesion for the parties them- 
selves, and they have the further advantage of offering the electorate 
a choice, in very broad terms, between differing approaches to the 
social and economic problems with which governments must deal. 

None the less, elections in this country are primarily rough-and- 
ready devices for choosing between rival parliamentary teams. 
Under our electoral system (with its disdain for the principles of 
proportional representation and its penalisation of minor parties) 
the winning team of parliamentarians rarely obtains half the votes 
cast. (Indeed only two governments since 1910 have managed to 
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do so.) And even when, as in 1951, the winning party, the Con- 
servatives, obtained fewer votes than their Labour opponents, no 
one challenges their right to rule the country. 


Pressure Groups as a Corrective to Electoral Anomalies 


It is, in part, one suspects, because of the tacit recognition of the 
enormous and legitimate role played by organised interests that the 

ublic acquiesces in the apparent anomalies of our electoral system. 
t did not much matter thar a Conservative government took office 
in 1951, having obtained fewer votes than the Labour Party which 
it ousted; the Conservatives would be less sympathetic to the aspira- 
tions of the principal supporters of the Labour Party (the trade 
unions), but the new government were bound to be aware that they 
could not administer the economic affairs of the country unless they 
paid very close attention to the demands and the opinions of the 
trade unions. The trade unions for their part showed no disposition 
to sulk in their tents when the party of their choice was defeated in 
the election (although it had obtained more votes than the victors). 
The trade unions could not expect to play a dominant role in deter- 
mining the policies of the new government; but they could be 
confident that most of the channels of communication between the 
trade unions and the newly elected executive would remain open 
and that their views would carry great weight with the new 
administration. 

I have suggested that any explanation of the.democratic process 
which ignores the role of organised interests is grossly misleading; 
I would add that it is also hopelessly inadequate and sterile in that 
it leaves out of account the principal channels through which the 
mass of the citizenry brings influence to bear on the decision-makers 
whom they pau" dwar, In practice, in every democratic society, 
the voters undertake to do far more than select their elected repre- 
sentatives; they also insist on their right to advise, cajole, and warn 
them regarding the policies they should adopt. They do this, for 
the most part, through the pressure-group system. Bentley, in the 
first trail-blazing ate. of pressure groups written fifty years ago, 
no doubt over-stated his case when he argued that individuals 
cannot affect governments except through groups; therefore, Bentley 
claimed, the “ process of government ” must be studied as “‘ wholly 
a group process.” But there can be no doubt that pressure groups, 
ikon together, are a far more important channel of communication 
than parties for the transmission of political ideas from the mass of 
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the citizenry to their rulers. It is true that a larger proportion 
of the electorate “‘ belongs to” political parties in this country than 
in any other democracy. (The Conservative and Labour Parties 
together claim a membership of over nine million, rather more than 
one in every four of the voters.) But the number of active members 
who do the work of the parties in the constituencies, who draft the 
resolutions debated in party conferences and so forth, is not more 
than a few hundred per constituency. This stage army of the 

litically active, numbering a hundred thousand or so in each party, 
invariably claims to speak in the name of the millions of inactive 
members of the party and, indeed, on behalf of the twelve or 
thirteen million who normally vote for each party at an election. 
Further, they alone choose the candidates for their respective parties, 
and this is of course a vitally important function, since nomination 
is tantamount to election in two-thirds or three-quarters of the 
constituencies in Britain. But it is perfectly clear that when most 
citizens attempt to influence the decision-making process of their 
elected representatives, they do so through organised groups which 
we call “interest groups” or “ pressure groups.” 


The Articulation of Group Demands 
David Truman, in the most recent full-dress analysis of interest 


groups, defines them as “ shared-attitude groups that make certain 
claims upon other groups in the society.””" And he adds that when 
they e their claims through or upon any of the institutions of 
government, they may be called “ political interest groups.” In 
popular parlance they become “ pressure groups,” which is an accept- 
able enough term, so long as the word “ pressure” is not permitted 
to carry a too pejorative connotation. Pressure groups differ from 

ies in that they seek to influence the policy decisions of 
politicians (and administrators) without themselves seeking to 
assume direct responsibility for governing the country.* And 
the pressure poset system, in the language of the sociologists, 
is the set of institutional arrangements in any society which 


? D. B. Truman, The Governmental Process, p. 37. 

* It is admittedly comparatively easy to make this distinction in a preponderantly two- 
party system of the sort that exists in Britain and the United States; but it is more 
difficult in certain Continental countries, where minor parties, which would elsewhere 
be content to function as pressure groups, offer candidates at elections even though they 
have no prospect, or even expectation, of winning full responsibility for governing the 
country. And of course it is arguable that in this country the Scottish and Welsh 
Nationalists are little more than pressure groups secking to publicise their cause by 
offering candidates at elections. Por a further discussion of this question see Allen 
Potter, “* British Pressure Groups,’’ Parliamentary Affairs, Autumn 1956, pp. 418-419. 
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provides for the “ aggregation, articulation, and transmission ” of 
group demands, when these demands are made through or upon 
governments. 


Three Categories of Pressure Groups 


Many attempts, some of them very elaborate, have been made to 
classify pressure groups. But a very simple and workable threefold 
classification is possible: first there are the sectional groups, which 
include all those whose basis of association is the common economic 
interest or vocation of their members (e.g., the Federation of British 
Industries, the National Farmers Union, the Trades Union Congress, 
the National Union of Teachers, etc.). Their principal function is 
to advance the interests of their members and to provide them with 
a variety of services; but inevitably, in the course of their work, they 
spend a great deal of their time attempting to influence the decisions 
of elected representatives in one or another of the organs of govern- 
ment.’ Secondly, there are the promotional groups; they are not 
usually organised on the basis of a common economic or vocational 
interest, but are devoted to the advancement of a particular cause 
such as prison reform, the abolition of capital punishment, the 
defence of animal welfare, the strengthening of Sabbatarian legisla- 
tion, etc. These first two categories include almost all groups which 
are of major political significance within the pressure-group system. 
But it is possible to designate a third category: all other groups 
which are not included within the first two. This may seem 
an odd method of classification, but it is very nearly true that 
every group within a society, however non-political its pargere 
occasionally attempts to influence public pow. For example, a 
Ramblers Association “ comes alive politically ” on the rare occasion 
on which Parliament discusses Bills > i with land use or national 
parks. The philatelists’ associations admittedly would rarely be 
classified as pressure groups, yet they too no doubt occasionally make 
representations to governments with respect to the policies. pursued 
in issuing stamps. It is difficult indeed to think of any groups 
which would not under certain circumstances attempt to bring 
pressure to bear on the elected decision-makers. 

David Truman and others have devised another category to 
which they attach considerable importance : potential interest groups. 
An example of what they have in mind is the category of people, 


*® These sectional interest groups are the organisations, in Franz Neumann's phrase, ‘‘ by 
which [social] power is translated into political power.’’ The Democratic and the 
Authoritarian State. 
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largely unorganised, who are re devoted to maintaining the 
“rules of the game” by which political democracy is sustained. 
When interest groups or political parties seriously transgress these 
(largely unwritten) rules, then this potential interest group is likely 
to spring into life. The first indications of its existence might take 
the form of letters to The Times drawing attention to certain 
dangerous developments in the eyes of the Setter writers. Subse- 
quently, if the situation is considered serious enough, ad hoc 
organisations would no doubt be set up to recruit support for those 
who shared the anxieties of the We ig We have recently seen 
such a potential interest group taking tangible form as a result of 
the B.B.C.’s decision to reduce the oo of broadcasting on the 
Third Programme. It soon became apparent that we had amongst 
us, f agin without realising it, a potential pressure group devoted 
to the defence of high standards in sound broadcasting. Indeed, the 
more one cae the British political scene, _ more extra- 
ordinary it seems that students of the political process in this country 
should have so largely ignored the role of pressure groups. There 
can be few countries in the world in which the inhabitants so 
readily and so frequently organise themselves into groups for the 
purpose of influencing or changing the minds of their elected 
representatives. 


Political Affiliation or Neutrality ? 


Certain of the great sectional groups choose to work through one or 
other of the great political parties in addition to bringing external 
pressure to bear on them. Thus, a large proportion of the trade 
unions are directly affiliated to the Labour Party and a number of 
unions also sponsor Labour candidates. But, as was noted above, 
the Trades Union Congress as well as individual unions reserve the 
right to deal directly with governments, whether Labour or Con- 
servative. The relations between the business community and the 
Conservative Party are more obscure, in part because the conserva- 
tives do not permit direct affiliation of organised groups, and also 
because they do not publish their accounts. It can be taken for 
granted, however, that business men, as individuals and in groups, 
provide the greater part of the Conservative Party’s revenue.” Yet 
the great associations representing the business community, such as 


1° It is im t to remember, however, as F. C. Newman has pointed out, that in the 
case of ies, “‘it is the programme that attracts the ; the money does 
not structure the programme,’’ in ‘‘ Reflections on Money and Party Politics in Britain,"’ 


Parliamentary Affairs, Summer 1957, p. 316. 
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the Federation of British Industries, expect to be and are intimately 
consulted by Labour governments. The Federation explains its 
own in these words: “ whatever the government in power, 
[the Federation} seeks to create conditions in which each firm has 
the maximum opportunity to turn its own ideas and resources to the 
best account in its own and the national interest.” *” 

Certain other associations, such as the National Union of 
Teachers, have also sponsored individual candidates for one or other 
or both parties. But, as the experience of the National Farmers 
Union suggests, most interest groups in recent years have tended to 
avoid a too close association with a particular party. This is partly 
no doubt because both ies, during their terms of office since 
the second world war, have shown their willingness to serve, up 
to a point, as brokers reconciling the interests of rival pressure 
groups. 

There is no doubt widespread fear that parties will in fact 
degenerate into nothing more than brokers serving competing 
interest groups; and it is this fear which underlies much of the 
hostile comment on the activities of pressure oups, and which 
inhibits a realistic evaluation of the positive and Tesidmnate function 
of these groups in the political process. It may well be that much 
writing on pressure groups too casually assumes a happy state of 
equilibrium. (Bentley argued that “ the balance of group pressures 
is the existing state of society.”) There is no doubt that govern- 
ments which indulge in “‘ piecemeal surrender to interest groups ” 
become a of devising a coherent social policy. In the 
extremity, of course, government action could become merely the 
resultant of the forces that play upon the decision-makers. 


The Experience of Sweden 


But the danger can easily be exaggerated. Sweden can be described 
even more aptly than this country as “‘a pluralist society” yet it is 
far from the “pluralist stagnation” which some critics of the 
interest-group system fear. Gunnar Heckscher (who is both a 
pensoener of politics and a Conservative member of the Swedish 

arliament) recently commented that “It is now regarded as more 
or less inevitable” in Sweden that certain of the powerful interest 
groups “ should exercise a power almost equal to that of Parliament 


11 The F.B.1., what it is, what it does, p. 1 (italics mine). For a very valuable examina- 
tion of the structure and functioning of the F.B.I., see S. E. Finer, ‘‘ The Federation 
of British Industries,’’ Political Studies, February 1956, pp. 61-84. 
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and definitely superior to that of the parliamentary parties.” * Yet 
he does not see in this situation any really serious ground for 
concern; nor is there, he says, any demand in Sweden that action 
should be taken to curb the powerful organisations. Heckscher 
attributes the comparatively good health of the Swedish body 

litic to the “ strong sense of responsibility among group leaders ” 
and the “politics of compromise” which govern the relations 
between the great groups themselves, as well as their relations with 
governments. 

Despite the political and social tensions in contemporary Britain, 
surely much the same comment can be made about the situation in 
this country? Vague as the phrase may be, the concept of the 
** national interest ’’ is still to the forefront in the course of almost 
every big sectional dispute in this country. Business, Labour, the 
farmers, the professors, still consider it expedient to argue their case, 
at least in part, in the terms of the national interest. Govern- 
ments may from time to time give in to one or other of the great 
pressure groups, also in the name of the “ national interest.” But 
they also on occasion stand out boldly against the claim of pressure 
groups on the ground that to give way would be to betray the 
national interest. 


The Effect of Pressure Groups on Government 


If governments may have appeared in recent years to be more 
pusillanimous than heretofore, it may be in part because since 1950 
we have been living in an unusual period of knife-edge parlia- 
mentary majorities; and during ae, periods governments are 
bound to spend a good deal of time peering over their own 
shoulders. It is too often forgotten that a uniform 1 per cent. shift 
from one party to another means a turnover of eighteen seats, and 
hence a drop of thirty-six in the ruling party’s majority. (Thus if at 
the next election the Conservatives suffer a net loss of two in every 
hundred of those who supported them in 1955, then their govern- 
ment will be defeated.) One of the most effective ways of 
minimising the influence on governments of at least some pressure 


12 G. Heckscher, ‘‘ Interest Groups and Sweden,” a paper presented to the International 
Political Science Round Table, Pittsburgh, Septem 7-14, 1957 (duplicated), p. 8. 
See also his ‘* Pluralist Democracy; the Swedish Experience,’’ Social Research, December 
1948, pp. 417-461. It should be noted, in connection with Heckscher’s remark quoted 
above, that there are five parties in the Swedish Parliament, and in such circumstances 
it is perhaps less surprising than it would be here to remark that certain of the great 
sectional groups are more powerful than the parliamentary parties. 
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groups, if this is considered urgently necessary, would be to provide 
one + wom or another with a sweeping parliamentary majority. 
here are of course other grounds for concern, quite apart from 
the possibly inhibiting effect of the pressure-group system on 
governmental decision-making. Many fear that the powerful 
groups are becoming more powerful and the less well-organised 
oups relatively weaker. Samuel Eldersveld, writing of the situation 
in the United States, discussed the possibility that the interest-group 
system is resulting, not in increased political competition, but in 
imperfect competition, leading to oligopoly." And he adds that 
the “ diversification of power sources Tia America] means that the 
decision-making process is more indirect, non-public, and obscure.” 
The same fears are often expressed in Britain. Are there not a very 
few great interest , it is suggested, whose leaders form a kind 
of inner circle of “ oligarchs” which deals oe and inti- 
mately with senior ministers? And is it not the case that this 
handful of people decide the fate of the whole community, which 
is, for the most part, unaware even of the issues they are deciding? 
Again, it would be foolish to ignore evidence of the trend in this 
direction; equally foolish to ignore the countervailing forces. 
Certainly it is true that the leaders of big business, big labour, and 
the farmers have greater case of “access” to senior ministers, 
whichever party is in office. But it would be inaccurate auto- 
matically to equate “ access” with “influence.” (To take a slightly 
frivolous example it seems likely that a Conservative government 
would be more willing to defy the trade unions and a Labour 
government the business organisations, than either of them would 
be likely to defy the Sabbatarian groups, which are not thought to 
have very ready access to ministers.) And further, it must be 
remembered that intimacy of contact involves the recognition of 
mutual responsibilities. Ministers may explain the situation to 
interest-group leaders frankly and then ask their co-operation “ in 
the national interest.” 


The Unorganised, Inarticulate Sections 


There remains, however, the problem of the ill-organised (or even 
unorganisable) section of the community. Is there not danger that 
they will be either ignored or trampled upon by the really powerful 
interest groups? Certainly the danger is real. But it is the 


13S. J. Eldersveld, ‘‘ American Interest Groups,"’ a paper pet to the International 
Political Science Round Table, Pittsburgh, September 7- 


4, 1957 (duplicated). 
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politicians’ ultimate worry to see to it that the “little men” (each 
of whom has as much political influence in the polling booth, at 
least, as anyone in the land) do not revolt against their policies in 
such numbers as to bring about their electoral ruin. This surely is 
one ultimate safeguard of the ill-organised. Indeed, it is arguable 
that in the long run governments are at least as frightened of the 
unorganised consumers (in their capacity as voters) as they are of the 
alessio economic interests. None the less there is an area 
of ablic policy in which the absence of organised groups represents 
a serious problem. Thus, for example, governments under pressure 
from shop employees and certain categories of shop-owners, may 
contemplate further restricting shop hours; there is no one to _— 
for the shoppers. Or again, governments may be fearful of 
liberalising licensing hours because of the pressures they would set 
in motion against themselves from the highly organised temperance 
forces; there is no organised body to spe for e drinkers. Here, 
it seems to me, the public opinion polls have a legitimate and 
important role to play. The evidence they can produce of the 
ye ee attitude to proposals for restricting shop hours, or the 

inkers’ attitude to licensing laws, should be one of the factors 
taken into account by the decision-makers, in addition to the views 
of the organised interests, in arriving at their policy decisions. 

But with reservations such as these, it seems to me reasonable to 
conclude that the pressure-group system, with all its dangers, is 
both an inevitable and an indispensable concomitant of the part 
system. It provides an invaluable set of multiple channels thegh 
which the mass of the citizenry can influence the decision-makin 
process at the highest levels. Is it possible that the widnaiiend 
uneasiness about pressure groups in Britain today is really a result 
of the shift in the balance of power between the classes? In the 
paper quoted above, Eldersveld remarked that in “the fluid 
pe itics ’ of America there is no longer “a decisive ruling class” 

ut rather a set of “ multiple elites.” The same development has 
obviously occurred in this country; and it is clear that the new elites 


are struggling: to assert their strength in part through the pressure- 
group system. 
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THE FARMERS AND THE STATE 


PETER SELF and HERBERT STORING 


Post-war agricultural politics in Britain have been remarkable for 
two developments. One is the creation of a comprehensive system 
of state support and control for agriculture, operated in close 

ership with the main agricultural organisations. The other, 
related development, is the emergence of a strong, politically neutral 
farmers’ union occupying a close and morn dw position in the 
counsels of government. This article cannot deal in any detail with 
the evolution of agricultural policies, nor does it consider the 
activities of the organisations representing agricultural landlords and 
agricultural workers. It concentrates upon the activities of much 
the most powerful agricultural organisation, the National Farmers’ 
Union of En land and Wales. There are separate Unions for 
Scotland and Ulster, but on all main issues they tend to follow the 
lead of the principal Union. 


The Numerical Weakness of Farmers 


Politically and economically, British farmers have always suffered 
from their numerical weakness. Something like 250,000 full-time 
farmers in England and Wales among a population of 44 million 
have been impelled to speak with one voice that they might be 
heard at all. Union has always attempted to compensate for 
this weakness with organisational strength. Founded in 1908, the 
Union appeared at the right moment to exploit the shift in rural 
farms and influence from the big landlords to the general mass of 
working farmers, whether owner-occupied or tenants. It was in 
fact the first organisation to speak equally for both groups. Its 
claim to speak for farmers was firmly established during he first 
world war, and by the early 1920s its membership was more than 
100,000. It managed to conserve its strength during the difficult 
depression years and entered the second world war with a member- 
ship of 125,000. By 1945 this had grown to 165,000, a growth 
which continued during the post-war decade. Membership now 
stands at about 210,000 and probably includes between 80 and 90 
per cent. of the full-time farmers in the country. 
In spite of this steady organisational progress, the Union has 
* Peter Self is Lecturer in Public Administration at the London School of Economics and 


Political Science. Herbert Storing is Assistant Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Chicago. He was a Fulbright Scholar in the United Kingdom 1953-1955. 
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emerged with a clear political strategy only during the post-war 
period. An unsuccessful search for this strategy is the main theme 
of its pre-war history. While rejecting ee sals for an — 
agricultural party, the early leaders had sought to establish in 
Parliament an independent agricultural bloc consisting of members 
from all parties pledged to support the Union’s programme. Sub- 
stantial numbers of Members of Parliament gave their support 
and joined an all-party agricultural committee in the House of 
Commons, but the group never became an independent, disciplined 
holder of the parliamentary balance on agricultural questions, as the 
Union had hoped.’ 


A Tory Tradition 


Concurrently the Union was sponsoring and giving financial support 
to certain farmer candidates. This was a second line of detence, 
intended to ensure at least that the views of practising farmers were 
put forward in parliamentary debates. Several Independent candi- 
dates were sponsored, as were a few Liberals, but with no success. 
The farmers’ traditional Tory loyalties held fast, and the only Union 
candidates to be elected were Conservatives. There were usually 
one or two Union-sponsored Conservative Members sitting in the 
House of Commons from 1922 to the second world war. ough- 
out this period, the Union continued to insist on its neutrality in 
purely oo matters and its willingness to work with the Govern- 
ment of the day. But its failure to ae any but Conservative spokes- 
men in Parliament together with the Conservative predominance 
during the thirties made it easy for the Union to drift into an 
unofhcial alliance with that party. Thus, as Sir Ivor Jennings has 
said, the Union’s politics biting the thirties consisted of “ dis- 
criminating support to the Conservative Party.” * It never wavered 
in its non-partisan claim, but this was little more than an expression 
of hope for the future and anxiety about an alliance which, however 
necessary under the circumstances, was felt to be basically unsound. 

The second world war, with party politics on holiday and the 
country desperately in need of food, saw an immense increase in the 
prestige and influence of the Union. Whether this would continue 


4 The object was similar to that of the American farm bloc operating at about the same 
— but the constitutional and numerical position of American farmers was of course 
ar stronger. 

2 W. Ivor Jennings, Parliament (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1939), p. 178. 
The emphasis Jennings lays on the farmer-Tory alliance, however, leads him to miss the 
ambivalence of the Union's strategy during these years. He is not correct, for example, 
when he asserts that ‘‘the Union cannot pretend and does not pretend that it is 
impartial in the party sense "’ (p. 212). The Union never abandoned precisely this claim. 
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after the war was another matter. In the hurried election of 1945, 
the Union sponsored no candidates, but there is little doubt where 
most farmers’ sympathies lay. The Labour Party had agreed to the 
post-war agricultural programme planned under the Coalition 
Government and supported by the Union, but farmers were not 
happy about the election of a strong Labour Government. The 
Union’s leaders wore their neutrality with little enthusiasm. They 
were highly suspicious of a party which stood (at that time) for land 
nationalisation and which drew its main a: from the urban 
e 


workers, having few links with the countryside. 


Sympathy from the Left 


In the end, Labour proved far and away more tractable than the 
Union had dared to hope. The new Minister of Agriculture, Mr. 
Tom Williams, had been Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
during the war. An ex-miner and trade unionist, he was pre- 
disposed to view farmers (another group of primary producers) and 
their Union sympathetically. Labour’s very inexperience in agri- 
culture worked strongly to the Union’s advantage during a period 
in which it seemed urgently necessary to expand food production. 
Where better to go for information, opinion, even policy, than to 
the farmers’ own organisation? Capitalising on this inexperience, 
and helped by their ost friend in the Cabinet, the Union achieved 
during these years an unprecedented peak of influence in the 
making of agricultural policy. 

When the Conservatives took office in 1951 the organised 
farmers maintained their political neutrality. Although one of its 
leaders became a Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, there was by now no question of the Union’s attaching 
itself to a political party. The same attitude was maintained in 
1955. Few Union leaders imagine that their slogan, “ Keep 
agriculture out of politics,” means that agricultural policy can be 
uncontroversial or non-political. Its practical meaning is that 
agriculture should, so far as possible, be kept out of party politics 
and parliamentary politics. The Union prefers where possible to 
exert its influence ugh the private chess of Whitehall, where 
its a9 organisation and the post-war machinery for consultation 
give it a favoured place, rather than through influence in Parliament. 

Of course the Union cannot disregard party and parliamentary 
politics oo ane Its representatives meet occasionally with the 
ws agi tural committees in the House of Commons. Memo- 
randa stating its position on current issues are distributed (in a 
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surprisingly haphazard manner) to Members known to be interested 
in agricultural questions. But the Union tends to deal with 
Parliament in a respectful, cautious, and distant manner. It no 
— sponsors candidates, nor does it have even — 
parliamentary spokesmen, though there are always Members willing 
to take account of its point of view. It supplies backbenchers and 
members of the Opposition with questions and material for debates, 
but this is always a subsidiary part of its strategy. On any major 
issue the vital negotiations will have occurred privately between 
the Union and the Government, and once having given its apres 
ment (however reluctantly) the Union does not go “behind the 
Government’s back ” to press its case in Parliament. 


Neutrality Towards the Parties 


As of this general strategy the Union’s headquarters sedulously 
avoids any activity that might be interpreted as showing partisan 
preference. The county herb generally pursue a similar 
neutrality. Most branches maintain some contact with their 
Members of Parliament, and they are encouraged by headquarters 
to do so. A committee in each branch usually interviews candidates 
at the time of each election, but the object is to stimulate a broad] 
favourable attitude towards farming opinion rather than to see 
support for a specific programme. There is thus a curious stop ing 
short in the branches’ election-time activities. The results of hex 
interviews are seldom published, and branches do not advise 
members how to vote. It is said that “ word gets around” and 
“‘members draw their own conclusions ”; but in the absence of any 
oe or official mobilisation and direction, this source of 
political power remains (deliberately) potential.* 

While politicians give weight to the views of the Union’s 
branches, as they would to any substantial bloc of opinion, there is 
no doubt that the Union could take more effective action if its 
object were to influence the selection of candidates and the speeches 
and votes of Members of Parliament. Such action, however, would 
tend to undermine the special relationship with the Government 
on which it mainly relies. Party and par iamentary activities take 
an unobtrusive second place. They are an indirect means of 
keeping alive the notion that the farmers’ vote is crucial, and they 


3 It should be noted that there are still close informal connections between the Union 
branch and the Conservative local organisation in some counties, where prominent 
Union leaders ‘sit on the Conservative selection committee; but these branches too avoid 
any official action that might compromise their neutrality. 
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stand in readiness should circumstances once again force the Union 
into direct political activity. 
The N.F.U. and the Government 

It is now time to examine briefly this “ special caer ° 
between the Union and the Government of the day which has 
grown up during and since the war. Its legislative basis lies in the 
Agriculture Act of 1947, which rested on principles agreed to by 
both main parties as well as by all the principal agricultural organisa- 
tions. The theory of the Act was that agriculture should enjoy a 
permanent degree of “ security” in return for measures designed to 
raise its “‘ efficiency.” Parliament was, however, deliberately vague 
as to the concrete meaning of these terms. It was feared that specific 
statutory provisions might prove too rigid to withstand changes in 
economic conditions (as they had after the first world war) and the 
Act provides only a broad framework of objectives and standards 
whose actual efficacy depends upon their administration. 

In practice, the main instrument of “security” has been the 
annual price review which since 1945 has taken place every February 
between Government and Union. This review is a highh complex 
affair which determines guaranteed prices and aadend subsidies 
for all the principal agricultural (except horticulture) commodities 
and which a large eh of the energies of both the Union 
and the Ministry of Agriculture. Based originally upon an agree- 
ment between the wartime Minister of Agriculture (lord Hudson) 
and the Union, the review’s character has been shaped by a series of 
“understandings” (written or unwritten) arrived at ep the two 
participants. The most significant if least admitted of these is that 
the final settlement (which, constitutionally, is of course the Govern- 
ment’s sole responsibility) shall be broadly acceptable to both parties. 
In the earlier years most settlements won a clear endorsement from 
the Union; subsequently, its concurrence was often given grudgingly 
or was hedged with reservations but only in one year (1956) did It 
actually dissociate itself from the result. 


The Annual Price Review 


The price review has been the forum for numerous tussles between 
Government and Union which cannot be related here. Suffice it to 
note that the main proceedings and purposes of the review have so 
far successfully survived all political and economic vicissitudes, 
although there was a time (the period during which food was being 
decontrolled) when the most cherished assumptions of the Union 
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were shaken and it almost wavered in its political impartiality. 
Most of the bickering goes on in private, but on occasions it has 
erupted into a fierce public controversy. The best examples are the 
special price review row between Tom Williams and the Union in 
1946, and the breach over the price settlement of 1956. The latter 
even marked one of the rare irruptions of the Union into parlia- 
mentary politics, with county branches severely castigating their 
Conservative M.P.s. In both cases the Union’s indignation pro- 
duced gratifying results, with the Government demonstrating its 
unwillingness to accept a complete break with its well-established 
agricultural practices. Yet the essence of such tactics is that they 
can be deployed only rarely. The breakdown of the partnership, 
however unpopular it might make the Government, would destroy 
still more certainly the foundations of the Union’s policy. 

The promotion of agricultural efficiency (the other half of the 
1947 Act) has been mainly in the hands of County Agricultural 
Committees. These bodies have close links with the National 
Agricultural Advisory Service, they administer numerous subsidies 
and regulations, and they wield the sanctions of supervision and 
dispossession over the heads of inefficient farmers and landlords. 
Recently their work has been cut down and the use of penal 
sanctions is about to be scrapped—a change which hits at the wide 
original conception of the 1947 Act. Three of the members of each 
Committee are selected from nominations made by the Union, but 
the actual number of Union members is generally greater than this. 
The Union scrupulously refrains from “ canualling ” im any way 
its members on the Committees, which act as the Minister’s agents, 
but any split between Union and Government would affect these 
members’ attitudes and might even cause their wholesale resignation 
—an event which would have had serious repercussions at the time 


of the food production drive. 


A Unique Monopolistic Position 


The Union has not only secured a unique position vis-d-vis the 
Government, its position is also close to being a monopoly one. 
When the Agriculture Act was being debated in the House of 
Commons, the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Tom Williams, made it 
clear that he presumed the Union to be adequately representative of 
farmers’ interests and that he would refuse to admit other organisa- 
tions into the annual price negotiations.‘ Despite some grumbles 
from other bodies, he and his successors have adhered to this policy. 


* Hansard, Standing Committees (1946-1947), Vol. 2, Cols. 78-79. 
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The Union’s participation in public policy-making for agriculture 
has become almost automatic. Its untouched position at the price 
review strengthens its claims in other fields. On one occasion (the 
decontrol of eggs) when it was not consulted, it declined to take 
part in the next annual review until it had secured a promise that 
the omission would not be repeated. Since the war, the prepara- 
tion of marketing schemes has been a joint product of Union and 
Government. Union representatives sit on numerous advisory 
committees, such as the Agricultural Improvement Council, the Hill 
Farming Advisory Committee, and the Myxomatosis Advisory 
Committee. Its leaders, and more particularly its bureaucracy, are 
connected by dozens of informal ties with all kinds of agricul- 
tural policy-making and administration. The habits and attitudes 
engendered by the annual price reviews are all pervasive. While 
the farmers sometimes complain of lack of consultation by other 
departments, such ‘as the Board of Trade, complaints of this kind 
about the Ministry of Agriculture are extremely rare. 


The Leadership of the N.F.U. 


The Union’s post-war strategy has required changes in its internal 
organisation. Its rules and traditions frown on continuity in the 
elected leadership, but in 1945 the National Council elected Mr. 
(now Sir James) Turner to the Presidency, and he has been re- 
elected in each succeeding year. At the same time, the unusual step 
was taken of appointing Turner’s predecessor as President, Mr. 
William Knowles, to the position of General Secretary, which he 
still occupies. The next year the Council recognised the virtual 
professionalisation of its leadership in its decision to pay the 
President a salary of £5,000 a year. 

Dominant personalities are the usual pattern in some organisa- 
tions; but in the old National Farmers’ Union, once Colin Campbell 
had set it on its way, there had been a seemingly endless chain of 
nameless men moving regularly into and out of the positions of 
national leadership. Sir James Turner will be remembered, and 
the end of his tenure is not yet in sight. Urbane enough to put the 
countryman’s case in Whitehall, the President is rustic enough to 
assure members that his loyalties are sound. His speeches, riddled 
with clichés and dripping with righteous indignation and heavy 
patriotic sentiment, achieve a remarkable response; and he is almost 
universally admired by farmers. The “ sacred bull of agriculture,” 
as he has been jokingly called, is nicely complemented by the astuic 
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Mr. Knowles. Aside from personal qualities, this team now has 
more experience of high level agricultural me than 
almost any public servant holding responsible office in this held. 


Its Internal Organisation 


Inevitably, this has its effect on the Union’s organisation. The top- 
heavy national council is the policy-making body only in form. 
The ordinary council member is not at the centre of decisive 
deliberations—however much, back at his county branch, he may 
pretend the contrary. Policy-making positions in the Union are 
primarily matters of personal relations with the President and 
general secretary. Over the years, indeed, the calibre of council 
members has tended to decline. Farmers who would seek the 
honour and prestige of the top position see it closed to them; those 
who would share ledinhip see little prospect of breaking into the 
inner group and will very likely prefer a position on their county 
branch executive to one on the national council. Partly for this 
reason the atrophy has not spread to the local units. As a rule 
discussion there is free and critical, and the branches retain 
considerable vitality. 

One final corollary of the Union’s post-war strategy must be 
noted: an emphatic and sometimes ruthless pressure towards 
comprehensiveness. Because it has had no competition from 
another general farmers’ organisation, the Union’s activities in this 
respect have been mainly at the periphery. It grants the legitimacy 
of specialist and commodity organisations, so long as they recognise 
its over-all pre-eminence in dealing with government. he 
relationship, in the Union’s view, is rather like that between 
suzeraine and protectorate.) But it tends to define the jurisdiction 
of the smaller bodies ever more narrowly. It wants no area of 
general interest to farmers and no area, however specialised, of 
potential political as to lie outside its own control. 

The Union has found the co-operative movement difficult to 
digest, and there are rumblings elsewhere as well. Its ip on the 
horticultural side of the industry, which does not share the guaran- 
tees of the 1947 Act, is uncertain. In poultry and egg production 
the Union has extended its control and absorbed a number of small 
organisations in recent years, but there remains at least one sub- 
stantial independent organisation. Finally, a group of dissenters 
has established a new farmers’ organisation in Wales, now almost 
two years old. This revolt, fired by Welsh nationalism and fed with 
the grievances of small farmers, is unlikely to succeed in throwing 
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the Union out of Wales, but it has shown a surprising tenacity in the 
face of the Union’s vigorous counter-attack. 


The Need for a United Front 


Given their weak numerical position, the advantages to agricultural 
are of a comprehensive roe are obvious enough, so 
ong as their leaders do not neglect one or another section of the 
membership. Particular groups do periodically complain that their 
interests are overlooked, bur discontent has not risen to the point 
where it outweighs the disadvantages of an isolated independence. 
Generally speaking, farmers have good reason to be satisfied with 
the Union’s achievements on their behalf. 

The public also benefits by this arrangement, but the issue here is 
more complex. The Union has to sift and adjust the various and 
competing claims of its members before the claims of farmers as a 
whole are put to the public. Farmers (and more 5 pote their 
local and national leaders) have become accustomed to seeking some 
basis of compromise broader than their own immediate interests. 
This tendency is reinforced by the Union’s special consultative 
relationship with the Government, a relationship requiring the 
Union to moderate sectional demands with a share of responsibility 
for public policy. The farmers’ leaders now tend to begin their 
utterances, and to some extent their thoughts, with “the nation 
needs,” rather than “ we want.” Obvionlly what they think the 
nation needs is prosperous farmers. There is a good deal of 
sectional bias in their public interest claim. But this discovery 
must not be—as it so often is in the literature on interest groups— 
the 22 ary and end of an evaluation. Many non-farmers 
too believe » a the nation needs prosperous farmers. More- 
over, the leaders of the Union can and do give reasons for their 

roposals and try to justify them in terms of the public interest. 

his implies an obligation to listen to reason in return. Leaving 
aside other considerations, if the farmers demonstrated no 
willingness at all to en in reasonable deliberation about the 
public interest they wou y soon lose the ear of the Government; 
they would thus destroy the basis for one of their important sources 
of “access,” the power of a good argument fairly heard. The 
farmers are not so rich in the cruder forms of political power that 
they can afford to neglect this one. 

Having said that, it remains true that the leaders of the Union 
are, quite i not primarily concerned with the public interest. 
Sectional leaders can be taught to be statesmanlike, but they are not 
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statesmen. Their first responsibility is to maintain a strong 
organisation through which their members’ opinions and interests 
can be expressed and to see to that expression. Thus the Union 
usually begins its negotiations with the Government by pressing 
almost all of the claims of its members equally hard. Making the 
expected retreat under Government pressure, its next object is to 
spread the effects of any change in policy equally among its 
membership. “No change of separ ” is an expression of the 
Union’s rule of thumb standard of distributive justice and, at the 
same time, of its shrewd attempt to avoid rocking the organisational 
boat. 
Competing Interests among the Farmers 


So long as conditions change, however, Government nt will 
require changes in emphasis. Whether the aim is to achieve certain 
production targets or to get more value for each subsidy pound 
spent, the Government is likely to want some changes in the distri- 
bution as well as in the total amount of its support. This is one of 
the points where the advantages of dealing with a single compre- 
hensive organisation—rather than one representing arable farmers, 
another representing milk producers, etc.—might be expected to 
come into play. But, until recently at any rate, Governments have 
been extremely unwilling to risk the Union’s disagreement with the 
final “ settlement.” ‘The result has been a series of ad hoc bargains 
satisfying no one. The Union has managed to prevent any drastic 
changes in emphasis, but there have been frequent, relatively small 
shifts which farmers find irritating and upsetting. They criticise 
the Government for its lack of consistency, and they call for a long- 
term policy. But to a considerable extent the absence of such a 
policy is due to the very success of the Union’s pressure on short- 
term objectives. Any reasonable long-term policy would involve 
some unpalatable adjustments and it weihd be unpopular with 
certain sections of farming opinion. While it is true that the 
Union’s leaders might have been more flexible—in addition to a 
desire to avoid organisational upheaval they have an almost morbid 
fear that any changes will lead to a complete withdrawal of support 
—the post-war Governments (and, in particular, their Ministers of 
Agriculture) bear the main responsibility. It was they who, con- 
cerned with the need to secure farmers’ co-operation, drifted into 
the habit of taking no major decision for which the Union could 
not or would not share the responsibility. 

Recently there have been some signs that the ties of partnership 
are loosening, but they have not yet been thrown off. As already 
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noted, in 1956 the Union refused, for the first time in a decade, to 
agree to the annual price settlement. Fortified by the declining 
importance of home Food production and a Minister (now respon- 
sible for food as well as agriculture) less awed by the Union than 
his predecessors, the Government stood fast in its determination to 
reduce considerably the wastefully high guarantees on milk and 
eggs. The reaction was more violent than the Government (or, 
indeed, the Union leaders) had anticipated. After a parliamentary 
storm, talks were opened with the Union which led to a new long- 
term settlement, now embodied in the Agriculture Act of 1957, 
The Act makes the economic guarantees to agriculture a good deal 
more precise, by restricting the extent to which the Government 
may reduce their value—both collectively and for each commodity— 
in any one year. By implication, the Union has accepted in return 
the probability of some gradual reduction in the level of Govern- 
ment support. Essentially, the Act is a renegotiation of partnership 
within more definitive limits. 


A Too-Close Embrace ? 


It is possible to arrive at one tentative conclusion. “ Partnership ” 
in agriculture, whatever its specific advantages, has on the whole 
been much too close to be really healthy for either partner. The 
Union has steered clear of most of the more obvious abuses 
of its privileged position, but inevitably its leadership has been 
strengthened and to some extent insulated from its rank and 
file. For example, some marketing schemes have provoked 
legitimate criticism on the grounds that Union members had no 
real chance to debate them. More seriously perhaps, the effect of 
“partnership” has been to divert all the energies of the Union 
(and too much of the interest of farmers) into close political bar- 
gaining and away from those schemes of enlightened self-help 
which have done so much to improve the status of agriculture in 
many other countries. For the Government and particularly for the 
agricultural department, “ partnership” has come to mean an 
excessive sensitivity to Union views, combined with a tendency to 
adopt an over-defensive attitude on agricultural issues. The 
development of new public policies is inhibited by fears cither that 
they will be unacceptable to the Union or alternatively that they will 
“give away” rather more of what the Union would like than 
(on strategic grounds) is initially wise. Government by anxious 
compromise is not an inspiring process. 
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O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 


Ir is, as Burns implied, a gift rarely bestowed upon individuals, 
and individuals organised in groups seem to be no better endowed. 
Certainly few organised ex-servicemen in this country have “ seen” 
themselves as participants in politics. Yet, in the eyes of “ others,” 
they have been engaging in politics ever since 1917. Surveying the 
whole period since then, the political observer can readily distinguish 
four forms of such activity : 


A. association with an established political party; 

B. attempts at winning direct representation in the House of 
Commons; 

C. during General Elections, support of this (“ordinary ”’) 
candidate or that in the constituencies, according to promises 
given or withheld; 

D. continual pressure on Governments or Ministers, combined 
with the creation of public opinion." 


Such activities, of course, are not entirely separable; they tend to 
shade into one another, although it should or, gern to that each 
one was undertaken by every ex-serviceman’s organisation. Nor 
should A, B, C, and D be taken as a time series; these activities 
were, for a period, carried on contemporaneously. The four cate- 
gories merely represent aspects of the whole scene. Despite these 
year taey it is convenient for the purpose of analysis to treat 

litical activity of organised ex-servicemen as if a sharp 
identification and division at a particular moment in time were in 
fact fully practicable. 


Relations with Political Parties 


A. Association with an established political party has taken various 
forms. Some ex-servicemen’s societies have been virtually projec- 
tions of a party, and so have had the status of auxiliaries from the 


* Staff Tutor in Politics, Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. Author of 
Official Hi of the British Legion. 1950-1952: Research at Cabinet Office for some 
‘ bone of O a eters History series. 
creation of ** opinion about public opinion.” Cf. W. J. M. Mackenzie 
Brit. Jour. Soc., June 1955, p- 143. . . y , i 
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very beginning (Labour League of Ex-Servicemen; ex-service wing 
of the British National Party; today, the Ex-Service Movement for 
Peace). Others developed more casually, but even these arrived at 

itions (not necessarily occupied for long) roughly corresponding 
to well-defined political attitudes, if not always quite so clearly to 
political parties as such (National Association, N.U.X., Federation, 
and Comrades).” 

It was the second group that arose first. The National Associa- 
tion was founded in Black urn late in 1916. To begin with, Phili 
Snowden, then a Labour M.P. for the borough, was connected wi 
it, and although he did not remain attached for long, the 
Association, expanding by way of the Trades and Labour Councils,’ 
established sufficiently formal relations with the Labour movement 
for it to be officially described, without qualification, as “‘ a Labour 
organisation.” 

The N.U.X., too, was a Labour organisation, formed in 1919 as 
a breakaway of Labour men from the Federation. They took the 
view that the role of the Federation was even “ more subtle and 
more sinister” than the role of the Comrades. “It is not openly 
anti-Labour ” wrote one of their pamphleteers. On the contrary, 
many of its individual members were sympathetic to the Labour 
movement. “ But the purpose of the organisation as a whole is to 
be merely non-Labour.’ Their leaders knew well that if they could 
prevail on a large body of workers to stand aside from the struggle 
of the workers for the right to live, that was all that was necessary 
to enable the master class to divide and rule. The Federation (the 
writer concluded) was based on a recognition that independent 
organisation apart from Labour played into the hands of the 
employing class. Those who thought on these lines formed the 
N.U.X., which became “ an integral part of the general Labour 
movement.” 

If the National Association and the N.U.X. were Labour, the 
Federation and Comrades were, respectively, Liberal and Conserva- 
tive, but the knot was much less tightly drawn. The connection 
was made and maintained by indiviciaal M.P.s, and how far they 
were furthering their parties’ cause as distinct from their own is 
not entirely clear. Many people suspected that J. M. Hogge, the 
Radical M.P., who did more than any man at the beginning to push 


2 The National Association of Discharged Sailors and Soldiers; the National Union of 
Ex-Servicemen; the National Federation of Discharged and Demobilised Sailors and 
Soldiers; the Comrades of the Great War. 

3 Northern Daily Telegraph, November 1, 1916. 
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the Federation along, was giving himself “a leg up”’; and there is 
some evidence to suggest that he was in fact hedging his bet on the 
revival of the Liberal Party’s fortunes in the post-war world. What- 
ever his motives, he at first was the Federation, and with his House 
of Commons colleague, W. M. R. Pringle (of the sprightly team, 
Pringle and Hogge) as Vice-President, he loosely linked that organi- 
sation to the Liberal Party. Certainly in 1917 the Federation was a 
vehicle in which Opposition Liberal views were displayed and carried. 

Relations between the Comrades of the Great War and the 
Conservative Party were much more complex,‘ but beyond all doubt 
the moving spirits were two Conservative M.P.s, Wilfrid Ashley ° 
and Sir John Norton Griffiths. One also notes that the first (acting) 

was Mr. (later Sir) Patrick Hannon, then General Secretary 
of the Navy League, and later a Conservative M.P. himself. Ashley 
and Griffiths were quite different in background and character. 
Griffiths had had an adventurous career. Sailing before the mast at 
seventeen, he had gone almost literally around the world to reach 
the House of Commons, where he had earned another title, 
“Empire Jack.” Ashley, on the other hand, was born to position 
and power, but they were as close as David and Jonathan in fearing 
that the Left was capturing the ex-servicemen’s movement (the year 
was 1917), and in taking vigorous action to save England from 
ex-soldiers’ councils. 

It was Ashley who, knowing “ everybody,” was mainly respon- 
sible for sending the hat round, putting in £1,000 or so himself pour 
encourager les autres. Lords eadeane and Leconfield and others 
followed his example. The great industrial and commercial enter- 

rises were not to be outdone: Denaby and Cadeby Main Collieries; 

llerman Lines; Glyn Mills, Currie; and Lloyds Bank (£1,000 each). 
Stanley Baldwin, Sir James Horlick, and Viscount Iveagh (to 
choose a few names almost at random), could only manage half 
that sum, but Walter Morrison doubled it. C. A. Cain (later the 
first Lord Brocket) surpassed them all with a gift of £10,000, a 
remarkable gesture. 

In 1917 alone (really four or five months at most) over £32,000 
was raised as if by magic; no wonder the rival “ leftish” associa- 
tions, struggling for — were sick with envious anger. It was 
hardly to be expected that 1918 would yield so rich a crop. Lord 
Tredegar again gave £1,000 and some new “ thousand-pounders ” 
were raked in: Sir Alfred Mond; London, City and Midland Bank; 
* See Official Hi of the Britis ion 
5 Father of the rot he oo Tomi eel oy 8 became Lord Mount Temple. 
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London, City and Westminster Bank; National Provincial Bank; 
Edwin Tate, etc. Businesses as diverse as Dorman Long’s (steel) 
and Elders ct (bananas) furnished £500, althou 4 another 
steel re ¢ South Durham—put up no more than £200. 
If the ers’ standard contribution was £1,000, the brewers seem 
to have been content to give only a tenth as much (Watneys; 
Barclay, Perkins). Nevertheless, in total, 1918 yielded over £21,000 
—a pretty good haul by any standard. 

In the two succeeding years, a number of the principal sub- 
scribers remained faithful to the cause: Denaby and Cadeby 
Collieries; Ellerman Lines; Sir Alfred Mond and Lord Tredegar 
(£1,000 each year). Sir James Horlick too gave another £500 in 
1919. There were also many new recruits, ¢.g., in 1919, “ worth” 
a hundred guineas each, Associated Portland Cement; British Port- 
land Cement; and the Prudential (thus lending support to the 


popular saying that the “‘ Pru’ is in everythin %y, In those two 
years, some £26,000 was collected, making a total of about £80,000. 
Money was not talking: it was sounding a trumpet-call. 

Many of the subscribers of that £80,000 undoubtedly put up the 
money as an insurance premium against Bolshevism. Of the other, 
later group of associations, the only one that can be even mentioned 


here is the Labour League of Ex-Servicemen, which, despite its 
name, was not Labour but Communist. Founded in 1927 under the 
leadership of an ex-officer with the somewhat unrevolutionary name 
of Snooks, it resembled a bourgeois ex-serviceman’s organisation in 
arranging marches, notably in the East End of London and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, but its members were rather out of character in 
wearing old battle-dress with red ties and in uttering class war 
slogans. They also demonstrated their revolutionary fervour by 
deliberately marching out of step. 


Ex-Servicemen Candidates 


B. There are three variations on the theme of sectional repre- 
sentation: the centrally organised effort; the spontaneous local 
enterprise; and a combination of both. The intervention of the 
tiny Silver Badge Party in the 1918 General Election exemplifies 
the first variation, but the Federation’s role on the same occasion is 
chosen for mention here, partly because it illustrates the third 
variation as well but chiefly because it was in itself vastly more 
important. 

The National Executive Council of the Federation decided as 
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early as June 1918 that they would contest eight seats at the next 
General Election. But the choice of seats was left to the Divisional 
Councils, who had to consult the branches, and the branches had 
ideas of their own. The upshot of it was that unofficial as well as 
official candidates stood in the name of the Federation, about 
twenty * in all, the most important attempt by any British ex-service 
organisation to win a measure of power as, in effect, a political 
. No doubt Hogge, the President, would have rejected the 
imputation of “ party,” but a pressure group that contests Parlia- 
mentary elections (a by-election had been fought the previous year) 
is obviously changing its sex. What is true is that ote was not 
inking of a “ soldiers’ party” as such; indeed he warned ex- 
servicemen not to isolate themselves. He visualised an ex-service 
foundation for “another and powerful new party” that would 
include not only the dependants of ex-servicemen but also those 
who had “slaved at home.” As a critic rightly said, Hogge 
“ dreams dreams about a semi-soldier party.” 

Dreams they remained; every candidate was defeated,’ many 
ignominiously, some obviously beaten before they had reached the 
starting-post. The campaign cannot be described here, but it should 
be noted that the failure to win a single seat does not mean that the 
intervention itself was a failure. On the contrary, it had some 
success as an alternative form of pressure on the Government; this 
was especially true of the battle in Ashton-under-Lyne, where a 
strong Federation candidate gave a Minister, Sir Albert Stanley, a 
bad fright, sufficient to bring Lord Beaverbrook (the former 
member) to the rescue, despite ill-health, on the eve of the poll. 

The spontaneous initiative of the local branch of the National 
Association in Sowerby Bridge, on the other hand, bore fruit; and so 
Yorkshire had the distinction of returning the first, and only, M.P. 
elected on a particular ex-service organisation’s “ticket.”" But 
circumstances were very special indeed. Major Robert Barker, 
the rope and very popular “local boy” with a good war 
record, could not have won had the sitting Liberal member not 
combined a “Little England” background with absurd over- 
confidence, receiving but refusing to use the Lloyd George-Bonar 
Law “coupon,” and had there not been a revolt of the local 


* The Times, December 9, 1918, supp., identified 23, but one at least withdrew and 
was disowned. 

7 As late as March 4, 1919 (15 d), The Times thought that one Federation candidate 

had been = ~ — Se had in wind had yn B any up by a rival 

organisation. ‘ax 'y Guardian, Janu 2, 1919; Heb Brid imes, 

January 3, 1919, and March 14, 1919. rear 
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Conservatives against both the imposition of a coupon and the 
forced withdrawal of their own sceiliten Rs 

Again, this interesting campaign cannot be described on this 
occasion, but i: may be noted that the National Association was not 
able to press home the advantage of having its own M.P. Its head- 
quarters had no claim on him, and, in any case, Major Barker, 
although by no means entirely isolated in the House—he usually 
took the Government Whip—had a hard row to hoe. In 1922 he 
left Westminster of his own accord to return to the family business 
at Todmorden. 


Pressure at General Elections 


C. It is, of course, a characteristic of the 1918 election that “ dis- 
charged soldiers, co-operators, women candidates, agricultural 
labourers, seamen, and teachers” made “ their first bid for inde- 
pendent parliamentary representation.” * But such a bid was not 
the most characteristic activity of discharged men: their main 
organised effort was an attempt to influence the election of 
“ordinary” candidates and, ultimately, the policy of the new 
Government. 

In pursuit of that aim, local branches of at least three of the 
organisations interviewed candidates and formulated an official 
attitude towards them. At Spalding, for instance, the members of 
the National Association were left free to vote as they pleased; at 
Lincoln, however, they spoke on public platforms for the Coalition 
candidate.” The Silver Badge Party also had visions of bindin 
candidates to their (Silver Badge) programme, but visions were al 
they ever enjoyed. It was the Federation and, later, the British 
Legion that made the most systematic attempt to influence the 
outcome of General Elections. In the 1918 election, Federation 
Branches were supplied with test questions to put to candidates, 
and were allowed to adjudicate on the answers received. It was 
claimed that a “ large number ” of branches received assurances of 
support from members of all parties on all the questions submitted. 
Some branches passed resolutions supporting candidates who had 
given satisfactory pledges. 

The British Legion followed the Federation in using the question- 
naire as an election instrument. The first opportunity came in 1922 
when the Legion’s policy was that it “could not possibly allow the 
General Election to pass without making quite certain that a House 


8 The Times, December 9, 1918. D. Butler, The Electoral System in Britain, pp. 155-156 
® Grimsby Gazette, December 14, 1918. 
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of Commons favourable to their ideals and policy was elected.” 
A thirteen-point questionnaire was drawn up and submitted to can- 
didates by branches, who then had to decide if the replies were 
favourable. If all were considered so, the branch merely oe 


them without making any recommendations. Members then voted 
as they pleased. But if, in a straight fight, one of the candidates 
showed himself unfavourable to the inquiries or declined to make 
any pledge, the branch would be entitled to give “active support 
for dhe candidate who had shown himself as in support of their 
policy.” Such “ active support,” it was recognised, entailed branch 
intervention “ in politics,” although (the advice concluded) the more 
that could be avoided the better. 

How far branches generally found it necessary to intervene is 
almost impossible to judge now. The consensus of informed 
opinion, however, is that, in the three elections from 1922 to 1924, 
some branches did try to produce a House of Commons “ favour- 
able to their ideals and policy,” and that such intervention gave rise 
to the charge that the Legion was participating in party politics. 
It was easy to retort that in this constituency the Legion supported 
the Conservative interest, in shat, Labour or Liberal, depending on 
the candidates’ response to the questionnaire. But what local people 
knew and probably remembered was that the Legion had worked 
against their man. 

The impression so received must have been strengthened in 1926, 
when the bewilderment and anger of the rank and file at what they 
regarded as the betrayal of the Legion’s cause by ex-service M.P.s 
in the House of Commons, especially in their role as members of 
the House of Commons Branch of the Legion, led them to demand 
oon in General Elections on a nationally-co-ordinated 

is. Their decision, taken against the platform, was reversed 
the following year, but not before the Legion had brought down 
on its head the disapproval not only of Earl Haig but also of King 
George V. 

Such were the forces of “ domestication,” perhaps especially the 
danger of losing royal patronage, that from then onwards the 
eo withdrew further and further away from the arena of 
politics. In December 1928 the National Executive Council decided 
not to submit questionnaires at the next election. Just before the 
election, candidates were sent a copy of the Legion’s policy state- 
ment and asked to give their views on it. Such views were to be 


1° Official History of the British Legion, pp. 91-94. 
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ut before the branch members, but headquarters “‘ emphatically ” 
impressed on all branches “ that it would be entirely wrong to take 
any action in its corporate capacity as a branch as a result of the 
replies received from any one or other candidate.” As this was 
precisely what branches had previously been advised to do, the new 
instructions represented a complete reversal of policy. 
Since then the story has been one of the decline and fall of the 
uestionnaire. The Legion revived it for the 1950 election, when 
See questions were sdenitted to candidates, but has not used it 
since. Nowadays it is the statement of policy sent with a covering 
letter to candidates, possibly followed by a delegation from branches 
in the constituency, that holds the field during a General Election. 
It is a very far cry from the days when the Legion was trying to 
make “ quite certain” of a House of Commons “ favourable to Sir 
ideals and policy.” 


Creation of Public Opinion 
D. Today a very different pattern of political activity may be 
discerned. Apart from the Ex-Service Movement for Peace, which 


is dead if not yet lying down, the first three forms of political action 
have been abandoned, and the grand strategy now followed, not 


only by the British Legion but also by B.L.E.S.M.A. and R.A.F.A.," 
is to bring ure to bear partly on Ministers but above all, of 
course, on Governments, while constantly creating public opinion. 

Within this marrowed-down meaning of “ tei an 


important change of emphasis has taken place. From the very 
beginning, most of the associations made appeals to public opinion; 
yet, on the whole, their pressure on the Government had a direct- 
ness that is not typical today, and which was epitomised in the 
Ministerial deputation. It is misleading to say that the four organi- 
sations that eventually formed the Parkas sometimes went on 
deputations every ,* yet there is no doubt that the deputation 
was an important method of pressure. The unstated assumption 
underlying its use was that a face-to-face discussion with the 
decision-makers would produce the desired results. Even the mass 
demonstrations organised by the Federation, chiefly in London but 
also in the Provinces, while obviously intended to impress the 
eral public, were also aimed directly at the Government. When, 
or instance, late in 1919, Lloyd George refused to receive a 
11 British Limbless Ex-Service Men’s Association; R.A.P. Association. 
12 John H. Millett (LXXI) Pol. Se. Q., March 1957, p. 74. 
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of Commons favourable to their idcals and policy was elected.” 
A thirteen-point questionnaire was drawn up and submitted to can- 
didates by branches, who then had to decide if the replies were 
favourable. If all were considered so, the branch merely — 


them without making any recommendations. Members then voted 
as they pleased. But if, in a straight fight, one of the candidates 
showed himself unfavourable to the inquiries or declined to make 
any pledge, the branch would be entitled to give “ active support 
for candidate who had shown himself as in support of their 

licy.” Such “ active support,” it was recognised, entailed branch 
intervention “ in politics,” although (the advice concluded) the more 
that could be avoided the better. 

How far branches generally found it necessary to intervene is 
almost impossible to judge now. The consensus of informed 
opinion, however, is that, in the three elections from 1922 to 1924, 
some branches did try to produce a House of Commons “ favour- 
able to their ideals and policy,” and that such intervention gave rise 
to the charge that the Legion was participating in party politics. 
It was easy to retort that in this constituency the Legion supported 
the Conservative interest, in that, Labour or Liberal, depending on 
the candidates’ response to the questionnaire. But what local people 
knew and erehably remembered was that the Legion had worked 
against their man. 

The impression so received must have been pie serps in 1926, 
when the bewilderment and anger of the rank and file at what they 
regarded as the betrayal of the Legion’s cause by ex-service M.P.s 
in the House of Commons, especially in their role as members of 
the House of Commons Branch of the Legion, led them to demand 
sere poy in General Elections on a nationally-co-ordinated 

is.” Their decision, taken against the platform, was reversed 
the retoens | year, but not before the Legion had brought down 
on its head the disapproval not only of Earl Haig but also of King 
George V. 

Such were the forces of “ domestication,” perha especially the 
danger of losing royal patronage, that By then ar the 
a withdrew further and further away from the arena of 
politics. In December 1928 the National Executive Council decided 
not to submit questionnaires at the next election. Just before the 
election, candidates were sent a copy of the Legion’s policy state- 
ment and asked to give their views on it. Such views were to be 


1° Official History of the British Legion, pp. 91-94. 
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put before the branch members, but headquarters “ emphatically ” 
impressed on all branches “ that it would be entirely wrong to take 
any action in its corporate capacity as a branch as a result of the 
replies received from any one or other candidate.” As this was 
precisely what branches had previously been advised to do, the new 
instructions represented a complete reversal of policy. 
Since then the story has been one of the decline and fall of the 
uestionnaire. The Legion revived it for the 1950 election, when 
yn questions were submitted to candidates, but has not used it 
since. Nowadays it is the statement of policy sent with a covering 
letter to candidates, possibly followed by a delegation from branches 
in the constituency, that holds the field during a General Election. 
It is a very far cry from the days when the Legion was trying to 
make “‘ quite certain” of a House of Commons “ favourable to thei 
ideals and policy.” 


Creation of Public Opinion 
D. Today a very different pattern of political activity may be 
discerned. Apart from the Ex-Service Movement for Peace, which 
is dead if not yet ying down, the first three forms of political action 
have been abandoned, and the grand strategy now followed, not 


only by the British Legion but also by B.L.E.S.M.A. and R.A.F.A.," 
is to bring pressure to bear partly on Ministers but above all, of 
course, on Governments, while constantly creating public opinion. 

Within this narrowed-down meaning of “ W cnr an 


important change of emphasis has taken place. From the very 
beginning, most of the associations made appeals to public opinion; 
yet, on the whole, their pressure on the Government had a direct- 
ness that is not typical today, and which was epitomised in the 
Ministerial deputation. It is misleading to say that the four organi- 
sations that eventually formed the festia sometimes went on 
deputations every week,” yet there is no doubt that the deputation 
was an important method of pressure. The unstated assumption 
underlying its use was that a face-to-face discussion with the 
decision-makers would produce the desired results. Even the mass 
demonstrations organised by the Federation, chiefly in London but 
also in the Provinces, while obviously intended to impress the 
neral public, were also aimed va the Government. When, 
or instance, late in 1919, Lloyd George refused to receive a 
11 British Limbless Ex-Service Men's Association; R.A.P. Association. 
12 John H. Millett (LXXI) Pol. Se. Q., March 1957, p. 74. 
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Federation deputation, the threat of another mass demonstration 
brought him to heel.’* 


The Roundabout Approach 


Except for the mass demonstration, which was abhorrent to those 
who had been members of the Comrades of the Great War, the 
Legion inherited the techniques of its predecessors, but a change in 
emphasis from a mainly direct to a mainly roundabout approach to 
Governments is clearly observable. The deputation has suffered a 
great fall; the petition to Parliament went the way of the question- 
naire—only sooner; the serious attempt to work through the House 
of Commons Branch has been relinquished. Indeed, the House of 
Commons Branch itself (founded 1922) was disbanded in March 
1955,** and replaced by a Legion Parliamentary Group—a symbolical 
transformation. The amenities of this country do not seem to have 
included a “ Hall of the Bleeding Heart,” where lobbyists passed 
over bribes to politicians in the form of winnings at cards, but the 
stage has long been reached when “ propaganda is the strongest 
weapon ” in the armoury of the ex-servicemen’s leaders." Today, 
the main route is roundabout, although of course the ultimate 
destination—the point of decision-making—is still the same. 
This propagandist approach is also characteristic of the R.A.F. 
Association, which had an arrangement with Polygon Publicity 
Services until 1955, when a Fleet Street journalist became their 
Honorary Adviser on Public Relations and Publicity."* But the 
broad ae is subject to three qualifications. One is that 
there been some revival of the direct-impact method in the 
combined deputation of eighteen ex-service societies to the Minister 
of Pensions in March 1957, Secondly, B.L.E.S.M.A., while no less 
ropagandist than the other organisations, makes more use of 
frelatively) direct methods. In 1951, for instance, they held a 
national “Protest and Reproach Meeting” at Westminster, and 
four groups, cach consisting of seven badly disabled members, 
carried copies of the agreed resolution to No. 10 Downing Street, 
No. 11, the Cabinet Offices, and the Ministry of Pensions. Later, 
over 100 ge matched by more than 100 M.P.s, attended a 
meeting in House of Commons, at which a small all- 
Committee of M.P.s was established, while some 200 delegates 


18 Federation Annual Report, 1919-1920, p. 5. 

14 Cf. John H. Millett (IX) West. Pol. Q., December 1956, p. 919. 

15 E. P. Herring, Group Representation Before Congress, pp. 32-33 and 60. 
16 Annual Report, 1955, p. 14. Oa 
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waited in the Central Lobby.’’ Another “ Protest and Reproach ” 
meeting in 1955 was the prelude to a similar procedure. 

Thirdly, although the deputation was the main, it was, of course, 
never the only form of direct approach: before even the Legion was 
formed, there was provision for consultation in the Government 
Standing Joint Committee on Ex-Service Questions, on which three 
of the leading (membership) societies were represented, and later, 
by inheritance, the British Legion. Then, tar the War Pensions 
Act, 1921, the Central Advisory Committee to the Ministry of 
Pensions was set up, on which the Legion had four representatives 
out of eighteen sa out of twenty-two). Today, when not only 
the Legion but also the R.A.F.A. and B.L.E.S.M.A. are represented 
on the Central Advisory Committee, and when in “the matter 
of pensions, contact between the British Legion and the Ministry of 
Pensions runs from top to bottom on both sides,” * the habit of 
consultation is certainly significant as part of the general story of the 
“ domestication ” of pressure groups, and in modifying the generali- 
sation that the “ pressure-route ” te become more circuitous than 
it used to be. 

Still, there are only qualifications. No doubt the Ministerial 
po geri by being eighteen times as representative, has had a 
cubit added to its stature, but, after all, it only requires the Minister 
to be at most eighteen times as conciliatory as he was before. (It is 
true that the combined deputation to the Prime Minister on 
October 21 last will be followed by the raising of the basic rate of 
pension, but only a very innocent commentator would regard these 
events as cause and effect.) “ Protest and Reproach” meetings are 
exceptional, and consultation is not of the same order of importance 
for organised ex-servicemen as it is for, say, trade associations. 
Moreover, it is a mistake to regard the Central Advisory Committee, 
particularly in the 1920’s, as the locus of bargaining.” The Com- 
mittee met only occasionally (e.g., under the first Labour Govern- 
ment it was never summoned at all, and there was a lapse of over a 
year); and even the Legion has never held more than a quarter of 
the places on it. Certainly in 1923-1924, as again in 1939-1943, 
some important details were worked out in the Central Advisory 
Committee, but it seems clear that no major concession has ever 


17 Blesmag., January 1, 1952, and Jan 1, 1956. 

18 Cmd. /1950, p. 48 (128). On significance of consultation generally, see Mr. 
John Stewart's forthcoming study of the role of pressure groups in the House of 
Commons. See also S. E. Finer (V) Pol. Studies, June 1957, p. 193; and Allen Potter 
(28) Pol. O., January-March 1957, p. 96. 

19 John H, Millett (LXXII) Pol. Se. Q., March 1957, pp. 73-74. 
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been won inside it. So although consultation affords a direct route, 
it is not, on the whole, an important “ pressure-route.” It there- 
fore remains broadly true that the principal “ pressure-route ” has 
become more roundabout. Thus, not only have the first three forms 
of political activity been abandoned, but also there has been a 
marked change of emphasis within the remaining one. 


The Aims of Political Pressure 


What have these political activities been designed to achieve? Asa 
rough generalisation, one may say that association with a pty 
implied broad political aims, while the other kinds of political 
activity have been aspects of the competition for scarce 
The distinction is by no means exact; one of the broad political aims 
was to attack or defend the existing social order, and such conflicts 
partly turn on a desire to alter or maintain the distribution of scarce 
. Nevertheless, the distinction is useful. 

The Federation in 1917 had a broad political aim, which did not, 
however, go very deep: it was used as a Liberal stick to belabour 
the Coalition Government for its Review of Exceptions Act. But 
neither the Federation nor the Association was merely an instru- 
ment wielded by virtual “ outsiders ”; their members also had broad 
political aims in that they were quite consciously and very strongly 
rebelling against “ charity,” and implicitly, therefore, against their 
own status in society. The Comrades of the Great War was as 
clearly designed to preserve the social order, as the N.U.X. and, 
later, the Labour League were designed to undermine or destroy it. 
(And although the British Legion - never been associated with a 

in the sense here indicated, fear of a social revolution played 
a part in its foundation.) 

Pensions claims are the obvious, but not the only, form that 
competition for scarce goods has taken. Certainly in the early 
history of the Legion, competition for scarce “ jobs ” was even more 
important: training facilities and allowances; preference for ex- 
servicemen; attempts to gc the Government to provide 
employment through a pe lic works programme; the compulsory 
employment of disabled men; and so on. But pensions policy 
a became the major pre-occupation, and since 1939 it has 

n the predominant one. Today, in the context of full employ- 
ment and social services but also of inflation, the fundamental clai 
at present is for a basic pension rate of 90s. a week. Twenty-two of 


20 'W. J. M. Mackenzie (III) Pol. Studies, October 1955, p. 249. 
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the ex-service societies, led by the British Legion, R.A.F.A., and 
the Royal Marines Association, but including bodies as varied as the 
Association of Jewish Ex-Servicemen and Women, St. Dunstan’s, 
and the Association of Wrens, are now united on that policy. The 
main dissentient is B.L.E.S.M.A., who, while wanting a substantial 
increase in the basic rate, would like to see awards made on the 
principle “ — compensation for equal disablement, irrespective 
of rank,” and who in general pursue a “ selective” pensions policy 
(e.g., age allowances for those £5 000 badly disabled survivors of the 
1914-1918 War who are now aged 58-64). 

Organised ex-servicemen in this country, then, have been speak- 
ing (political) prose all their (institutional) lives, and only the more 
sophisticated among them have realised it. But their incompre- 
hension is excusable: even Professor Beer and other American 
scholars, stepping briskly ashore in England, have found it necessary 
to ask: where are your pressure groups? ** The truth is that the 
ex-servicemen’s failure to appreciate the political nature of their 
activities has had its paralle in the failure, until recently, of most 
British political scientists to give a realistic account of the formula- 
tion of public policy in this country. If the professional students 
failed to siaike and illuminate the role of interest groups in our 
governing process, then it is, after all, not surprising that some of 
the practitioners themselves—the organised ex-servicemen—should 
have hardly rm ne Sl that, for over forty years now, and for the 
most uite legitimately, they have been engaging in “ politics.” 
Had ay ores of au litical lies been pctead sothcr, i wad 
frae mony a blunder fave freed us—And foolish notion. 


21 (L) Am. Pol. Sc. Rev., March 1956, p. 1. 
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Rr. Hon. G. R. STRAUSS, m.?. 


Pressure groups, in some form or another, assail the Member of 
Parliament every day of his life. They await him when he enters 
the precincts of the House and picks up his mail. cor ae out- 
aumbeting the letters from constituents pene | his help on 
personal matters, there will be circulars, some cheaply roneoed, 
some expensively dressed up, drawing his attention to some cause 
and trying to enlist his sympathy therein. 

Most of these circulars will be the regular propaganda vehicles 
of foreign and Commonwealth Governments. Others will come 
from groups concerned with domestic questions such as temperance, 
the plight of limbless ex-servicemen, or the problems of a particular 
industry. As an example of the large and indigestible fare that daily 

reets an M.P. at the House, my post-bag today contained The 
ulletin issued by the German Federal Government, News from 
Vietnam, The Anglo Russian News Bulletin, a circular from the 
Association of Education Committees, an elaborate illustrated 
“ glossy ” produced by the Flaxspinners and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and an even more magnificent one sent out by the Rank 
Organisation. The sponsors of all these documents must be well 
aware that most of them will go straight into the library waste- 
paper baskets. Nevertheless, they obviously believe it to be worth 
while keeping up this steady application of pressure in the hope 
that when one dey a matter arises in Parliament affecting their 
interests, there will be a few well-informed and sympathetic M.P.s. 

So with a Minister of the Crown. Every day he enters his office, 
his secretary will tell him that the representatives of some group or 
other want to see him. Their purpose, of course, will be to induce 
his department to do something that will benefit the section of 
society which the group represents—by persuasion if possible but if 
not, and if it lies in their power, by threats. The type of threat will 
vary. If it is made by a trade organisation, ten to one it will be that 
failure to take the required action will lead to unemployment and a 
hostile public reaction. 

Now no one can question the right of like-minded citizens to 


* The author is M.-P. ge for ~ Vauxhall Division of Lambeth. He was Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Mini Transport, 1945-1947; Minister of Su 1947- 
1951; and a former member of the Soaioe Cua Council and Chainer’ of ‘its 
Highways Committee and Supplies Committee. 
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approach M.P.s and Ministers, to Py them with facts about their 
special interests, to try to create a favourable public opinion and to 
use every legitimate means of making the Government adopt the 
policy they want. Indeed, action of this sort by groups which cut 
across party lines is an essential adjunct to a party system. It is 
foolish, therefore, to condemn pressure groups as necessarily evil as 
is sometimes done by those who have heard of some of their 
activities in the United States. On the contrary, they are wholly 
desirable, for without them neither the Government nor Parliament 
would be aware of the needs and desires of large sections of the 
public on specific issues, and public opinion, as distinct from party 
opinion, would have no say in the processes of administration. 
What interests the sociologist is not whether pressure groups should 
exist, but how they go about their business; the impact they have 
on national affairs, and the extent to which their activities are good 
or bad. And how they differ from their American counterparts. 
In this study I am ignoring the pressure groups which function 
within the political parties, such as the trade unions and the 
co-operative societies in the Labour Party. I do so not because they 
are unimportant—indeed they greatly influence party and therefore 
national policy—but because it would lead me too far astray from 


my immediate purpose. 
The extra-party pressure groups vary immensely in constitution, 
behaviour, and im Let us start by examining one of them in 


some detail and see how it does its work. For this purpose I select 
the Roads Campaign Council which exists for no other purpose 
than to bring about Government action favourable to its aims, and 
is probably as pure a type of pressure group as exists today in this 
country. Its sponsors are bodies directly (most of them financially) 
interested in having an adequate modern road system in Great 
Britain. They are industrial groups such as the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders, the Motor Agents Association, and 
consumer interests such as the A.A. and R.A.C. Together they 
have provided large sums of money for their campaign. 

Professor Finer sets out in great detail in his article elsewhere in 
this issue the many ways in which the Council carries out its propa- 
ganda campaign and tries to influence Government policy. Its 
parliamentary activities consist in setting up an all-party study group, 
to which from time to time it sends experts to talk on aspects of 
the road problem, and organising trips to Europe of all-party groups 
of M.P.s, between twenty and thirty at a time bof which I have been 
one), to show them how much new road making is being done 
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abroad and the financial and technical devices which are being used 
to bring this about. The result of all their activities has been to 
create a group of keen and informed M.P.s who are able to bring 
effective pressure to bear on the Minister of Transport and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whenever an opportunity arises in 
Parliament. 

Two questions arise. Is this sort of thing desirable? The 
answer depends on whether one considers the cause itself desirable. 
As I (and the T.U.C.) believe that a better road system is essential 
if this country is to prosper, and that the need for it is urgent, I 
applaud the campaign and consider it legitimate and praiseworthy. 
And I am in no way put off because it is largely financed and 
organised by big industry in its own interests as I consider that here 
private and national interests coincide. But I would, of course, take 
a contrary view of a similar campaign launched by an industrial 
group demanding high tariffs to increase the profits of its members 
—or of the “ Mr. Cube ” campaign by Tate & Lyle. 

Secondly, does the Roads Campaign Council in fact have any 
influence on Government decisions? It is difficult to give a positive 
answer. The Minister of Transport no doubt regards this pressure 
group as an infernal nuisance in that it always criticises, always 
demands what he considers impossible, and never says thank you 
for what he does do. But my personal opinion is that the net effect 
of the pressure —— in and outside Parliament by the Roads 
Campaign Council has had an imponderable effect, and is to some 
extent responsible for the present increased expenditure on our road 
ee aay gr inadequate though it still is. Perhaps even more signi- 

cant is that when the Chancellor recently announced cuts in 
Government capital expenditure, the road programme alone 
escaped the axe. 

Now let us glance at another type of pressure group—the 
professional and trade association which only enters the political 
arena on special occasions, for example, the British Medical 
Association. It may express an opinion on any parliamentary 
matter affecting the practice of ae roe but it is only when the 
pay or status of doctors is affected that it really goes into battle. 

till fresh in our minds is the conflict which took place between 
the B.M.A. and the Labour Government over the National Health 
Service. It led to threats which put the whole scheme in jeopardy. 
However critical one may be about the tactics deployed by the 
B.M.A. at that time, there is no doubt about its right, indeed its 
duty, to protect its members from any adverse consequences which 
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it thinks may fall upon them as a result of Government action. 
It was attacked over this issue not because it sought to bring its 
influence to bear on the Government, but because it was believed 
that its attitude was inspired in part, at least, by political motives. 
Further, it was felt by many people to be going too far in 
threatening to instruct its members to sabotage an Act of Parliament. 

A example of a pressure group which exists primarily 
for another purpose is the Road Haulag Association. It has been 
violently attacked for its political activities, particularly for the 
pressure it brings to bear on Conservative policy behind the scenes. 
This is done mainly through the M.P.s who form the Conservative 
Parliamentary Transport Committee. An outsider cannot judge to 
what extent, if at all, the Minister of Transport has been influenced 
by their activities. Certainly he has not given them all they want, 
as they vehemently denounced his decision to halt the complete 
resale oe aoe owners of the nationalised road haulage services. 
It is ly certain that the original Conservative decision to de- 
nationalise the whole industry was taken largely as a result of their 

ressure. 

Then there is the other and in many ways much more formidable 
tppeeet pressure p; the one which seeks to achieve its aim by 

tening Members of Parliament with loss of votes and conse- 
uent defeat at the polls. The outstanding example here are the 
churches, particularly the Catholic church. They become active 
when a matter arises, such as grants to denominational schools, 
which closely affects their interests. On such occasions the local 
priest, or his lay representatives, will ask each candidate at an 
election whether he will pledge himself to support the policy which 
his church desires, with ae hint that the members of his congrega- 
tion are likely to give preference to the candidate who gives the 
most favourable reply. 

In a marginal constituency, a candidate, particularly if he has no 
strong views of his own on the matter, will be tempted to give the 
required pledge. Whether a priest can nowadays really influence 
the votes of his parishioners to any significant extent is doubtful. 
But when a comida thinks that a few votes one way or another 
will make all the difference to the attainment of his life’s ambition, 
a threat of this sort is a powerful lever. 

The Church of England sometimes exercises a similar, if slighter, 
influence on M.P.s. A few years ago passions ran high about the 
opening of the Battersea Festival Gardens on Sundays and I know 
from personal experience that some of my colleagues with marginal 
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seats were so worried by the pressure put on them by the vicars and 
curates in their constituencies that they voted contrary to their own 
inclinations. 

In this category of pressure groups that function principally 
through constituency action are the National Association of Old 
Age chess and the British Limbless Ex-Servicemen’s Associa- 
tion. Every Member has scores of old age pensioners and war 
wounded in his area and theoretically they could be a considerable 
electoral influence. 

To complete the picture of the pressure groups that operate in 
this country, mention must be made of the rare giants such as the 
Peace Ballot in the 1930s and, at the opposite end of the scale, 
the frequent pygmies such as the recent campaign to preserve the 
St. James’ Theatre. All one need say about these large and small 
spontaneous outbursts of public feeling about a topical issue is that 

cir success depends on Be quantity, and occasionally the quality, 
of the sup y attract. In other words, a campaign that has the 
support of millions, such as the Peace Ballot, is likely to force a 
Government at least to make sympathetic gestures of appeasement, 
but a campaign that only has the support of hundreds, unless these 
include leading members of the Establishment, has little hope of 
succeeding. 

A comparison between British pressure groups and those of the 
United States is revealing. There they operate in much the same 
way, but their opportunities are greater and success more easily 
achieved. Party discipline is far looser and consequently a “ lobby ” 
has a much better chance of enlisting the active support of senators 
and congressmen of both parties. More important is the enormous 
amount of eo is spent on elections. A senatorial candidate 
must reckon on finding about a million dollars at six yearly intervals 
for his campaign; a candidate for the House of Representatives 
about $100,000 every two years. The money is raised by the local 

machine almost entirely through aheniddl contributions 

industrialists and trade unions. The knowledge that some of 
the contributions on which a candidate depends may be withdrawn 
if his speeches and actions do not please his key supporters is ever 
present in his mind—and in the minds of those who organise 
pressure groups. 

It is rare for overt threats to be made. But if the president of a 
company which contributed $1,000 to party funds at the last election 
suggests to his congressman, maybe over a drink at the golf club, 
that if a certain measure is passed it will severely damage his firm; 
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or declares that all decent people oppose the admission of China to 
UNO; and if similar views are casually expressed to him by other 
past and potential subscribers, the trick is done. It is bad form and 
unnecessary to mention election funds. But like the approach of 
the priest and the Old Age Pensioners Association in England, 
threats of this sort although serious are not necessarily decisive. 
Every candidate will know that the appeal of his party at election 
time will attract large sums, even if he himself has antago- 
nised many supporters. Nevertheless, it is the marginal vote and 
the marginal campaign expenditure that matters in a marginal 
constituency. 

The absence of national daily newspapers also helps the 
American pressure groups. The editors of wer — are open to 
pressure from the local big-wigs; even more their advertising 
managers from the local commercial interests. Here again, direct 
threats are seldom used, but it is clearly conveyed to those respon- 
sible for the paper’s policy that unless its line is in conformity with 
the interests of the community and the God-fearing outlook of its 
leading and influential citizens, it cannot expect their support. 

Outstanding among the most active American pressure groups 
in recent years have been the Utilities Lobby and the China Lobby. 
The former, being a pure vested interest, has relied on a Press 
campaign conducted by the highly skilled agencies which specialise 
in this work. Up to now this campaign has succeeded in averting 
the demand for public ownership by subtly suggesting that the 
state ownership of utility companies would be contrary to the 
American way of life. An important factor to be noted here is that 
a pressure group can only succeed if its purpose is in accord with, 
or ap to be in accord with, existing public opinion. 

The China Lobby is different in that it is sponsored and operated 
by people most of whom are financially disinterested and believe 
passionately that the recognition of the Chinese communist régime 
would be morally wrong. They are able to enlist the help of 
leading people throughout the country. Should a congressman take 
a contrary view, or only be half-hearted about it, they arrange for 
the local enthusiasts to bring pressure upon him through the many 
local clubs, institutions, church, and other societies in his con- 
stituency. The anti-communist basis of the China Lobby naturally 
finds a ready response from all such bodies. In the ayer ws 
political climate, anyone who dares oppose them risks being dubbe 
a communist and suffering the dire consequences. Hence the 
terrific and deplorable success of this lobby. 
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But even in this notorious example of a pressure group in the 
body = one cannot object to the right of its eae to propa- 
gate their cause and to attempt to get it accepted as Government 
policy. The only grounds on which one can properly condemn the 
China Lobby am from its aims) is that, according to reliable 
reports, some of its organisers are utterly unscrupulous in their 
methods. 

By and large, pressure groups in America are similar in kind to 
those in Britain. The China Lobby (in its nation-wide support of a 
foreign policy matter but not, of course, in the spirit behind it) can 
be compared to the anti-Franco campaign during the Spanish Civil 
War; the Utilities Lobby with that Tate & Lyle in the 1951 
election; and denominational pressure is common to both countries. 
General experience leads to the conclusion that the success of a 
pressure group depends in part on the size of its purse but mainly 
on the extent to which public opinion is predisposed in favour of its 
aims. If Britain is less susceptible to A ars activities, it is mainly 
because of the legal limit on election expenses here, and the strict 
rules about payment for election purposes by unofficial bodies. This 
limitation prevents the most odious form of pressure group tactics— 
the use of money as a weapon with which to influence the votes of 
public representatives. 

Without being smug we are, | think, entitled to say that our 
electoral practice and democratic machine makes it far more 
difficult for pressure groups in Britain to abuse their power. On 
the whole they render Parliament an invaluable and essential service 
and where we re of their doings, it is usually because we 
disapprove of their objective. With a sophisticated electorate, quick 
to react against any suspicion that it is being “ got at” by a vested 
interest, with a highly disciplined party system that stamps on 
policy deviations, and in the background a tight-fisted Treas 
a groups, however mec ee wealthy, have formidabk 


> 
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ers to surmount before they can affect the course of public 
affairs and get Parliament to act contrary to what the majority of its 
Members believe to be in the public interest. 























TRANSPORT INTERESTS AND THE 
ROADS LOBBY 


S. E. FINER 
I 


OrcanisaTions with a special interest in roads form a vast complex 
of great social and industrial importance. Directly or indirectly this 
road transport complex employs over two million people: or more 
than one in every twelve workers. Add to this four million private 
motorists, one million motor cyclists and countless pedal cyclists, 
and the number “interested” in roads is seen to be formidable. 
The capital involved is not less so. About one-twelfth of the 
national income every year on moving people and s about 
by road, and meh sah saneined in the pub L techeoart nh the 
motor industry, and the oil industry are gigantic. 

Yet for all this, the sums spent on roads since 1945 have been 
by any standard quite negligible. This in turn has led to a 
campaign of organised pressure on the Government to accelerate its 
programme, especially in the last few months. The “ great users ” 
and the trade unions are exerting pressure in the National Produc- 
tion Advisory Council on Industry. The other source of pressure 
is a private oe called the Roads Campaign Council. It 
was set up in March 1955 by twelve national organisations having 
some kind of interest in an expanded road programme. This 
R.C.C. is the main topic of this article. I shall refer to the 
N.P.A.C.I. only towards the close, when trying to estimate how 
successful the road interests have been in their advocacy. 


Il 


The twelve members of the Roads Campaign Council are : — 
The Road Haulage Association. 
The Public Transport Association. 
The Municipal Passenger Transport Association. 
The Passenger Vehicle Operators’ Association. 
The A.A.; R.A.C.; and S.R.A.C. 
The Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders. 


* The author is Professor of Political Institutions in the University College of North 
Staffordshire. 
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The Motor Agents’ Association. 

The Scottish Motor Trade Association. 

The British Cycle and Motor Cycle Industries Association. 
The British Road Federation. 


The Road Haulage Association 


In its present form the R.H.A. dates from 1945. It has some 18,000 
members drawn from the A and B classes of licence-holders. It is 
organised in areas, closely following the traffic areas, each with an 
elected committee; and is governed by its elected National Council. 
Specialised categories of freight transport are catered for by 
functional committees at national level. 

The R.H.A. is the representative organisation of the private road 
hauliers. There is ms body, the National Conference of Road 
Clearing Houses with about 1,000 haulier members, many in long- 
distance haulage; but in matters of common concern these two 
bodies work together. 

If only by sheer force of circumstances the R.H.A.’s central 
interest since 1945 has been the defence of the private enterprise 
system in the industry. It fought the Transport Bill of 1946-1947, 
and was prominent in supporting the Bill of 1953 in so far as this 
broke up the British Road Services. When this “ Gopenete policy ” 
was seemingly to be abandoned in 1955-1956, it fought strongly for 
its continuance, but failed. 

Apart from this high policy issue, however, the R.H.A. has 
necessarily represented its members’ views on such matters as petrol 
taxation, the 30 m.p.h. speed limit for heavy lorries, purchase tax 
on commercial chassis, and the like. And in this category of issues 
comes its interest in motor roads. 


The Passenger Transport Interest 


The three organisations (the P.T.A., the M.P.T.A., and the 
P.V.O.A.) are all members of the Roads Campaign Council and 
between them represent all the organised operators outside the 
British Transport Commission. 

The P.V.O.A. caters mostly for the small operators. The 
Municipal Passenger Transport Association is the bod especially 
rr ysunag™ of the municipal transport authorities, almost all of 
which are members. Through its technical and specialist sub- 
committees it collects and disseminates a great deal of information 
relating to the electrical, mechanical, po aoa: te traffic, and 
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financial aspects of the industry. Founded in 1905 it is a seasoned 
lobby. Its primary object is to safeguard the municipal transport 
undertakings; its contribution to the 1946-1947 debate on the 
Transport Bill for instance, was that all passenger transport should 
be municipalised. For this reason it does not always see eye to eye 
with the sister organisations in the field. But it does do so in many 
matters: thus it carried out an extensive public campaign for 
the reduction of fuel tax. Its association with the other members 
of the R.C.C. in pressing for road modernisation is the logical 
outcome of its years of protest at road conditions. 

The P.T.A. has a much wider membership than either of the 
above, for it offers membership to contractors and to municipal 
operators as well as to the private operators. In its present sha 
it dates from 1943 when the Omnibus Owners’ Association and the 
Public Service Transport Association amalgamated. It comprises 
66 company operators, 44 municipal operators, and 190 contractors. 
But, it must be noticed, its Parliamentary Committee is financed 
and directed solely by company operator members. Its wide con- 
stituency makes it an influential client at the Ministry. Like the 
M.P.T.A. it too is concerned with the technical, administrative, and 
traffic aspects of its work, and like the M.P.T.A. has made strenuous 
representation on the fuel tax, on the size of vehicle bodies, and of 
course, on roads. Thus there is both an overlapping membership 
with the M.P.T.A. and a wide field in which to co-operate with it. 


The Motorists’ Associations 
There are about five million private motorists and motor cyclists in 
the country of whom rather more than two million are members of 
the three motoring associations. Most of them belong to the A.A. 
which has about 2,000,000 members. 

Founded in 1897, the R.A.C. is aclub. But its mass membership 
consists of associate members (there are two other types of members 
—the sports member, and the full club member). The fact that it is 
a club fos riveted a ludicrously oligarchic constitution on the organi- 
sation. The associate members, who must provide most tte 
income, do not possess the right of directly ep the governing 
body. They have twenty representatives on the Council, but these 
are selected by the Club Committee from names passed up through 
the H.Q. and County Offices. Their day-to-day affairs are 
administered by a special Associates’ Committee, half of whose 
twenty members are nominated by the Club Committee and half 
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elected by the Council. It is difficult to understand why it is still 
deemed necessary to minimise the influence of the associates by so 
complicated a constitution. For, though the rival A.A. has over 
2,000,000 members all entitled to appear and vote at the annual 
general meeting, only some three or four hundred bother to attend. 

The fact is that most people join the A.A. or R.A.C. for the 
services they provide—the road patrols, route maps, car inspection, 
legal aid, and the like. Though many of the policies the A.A. and 
R.A.C. promote are likely whe popular with the members—e.g., 
the reduction of fuel tax, and opposition to ore meters—it is 
very doubtful whether the members feel deeply about them. Such 
matters are handled for them by a Standing Joint Committee of the 
three Associations. It was first set up in 1944. This is the body 
which has lobbied on speed limits, petrol rationing, motor taxation, 
road safety, parking meters, and compulsory vehicle inspection. Its 
interest in road improvement is of long standing. It published a 
memorandum on the subject in 1945; later it demain a separate 
Highway Authority; contested the capital cuts imposed in 1948; and 
initiated a debate in favour of road loans in the House of Lords 
in 1953. Its membership of the R.C.C. has sprung out of this 
oft-expressed concern. 


The Suppliers 


The Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, formed in 1902, 
is a very wealthy and influential body. Its membership stands at 
17,000 and comprises the manufacturers and distributors of acces- 
sories and components, as well as manufacturers, importers, and 
distributors of vehicles. It must be remembered that this industry 
is Britain’s leading exporter. The Motor Agents’ Association, 
formed in 1910, represents the retailers. The Scottish Motor 
Traders’ Association exists primarily for the distributors, dealers, 
and repairers. The British Cycle and Motor Cycle Industries’ 
Association (formerly the “Coventry Union”) is best described 
through the composition of its Council: this contains six repre- 
sentatives of the bicycle manufacturers, six of the motor cycle 
manufacturers, six of the manufacturers of proprietary articles, two 
of the tyre manufacturers, and three of factors. 

All of these four bodies are members of the Parliamentary and 
Legal Council of the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders. 
This is the body which reviews and advises on all legislative 
measures affecting the industry and makes the necessary representa- 
tions to government. This tradition of formal co-operation in 
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lobbying has thus been carried over into common membership of 
the R.C.C. 


The British Road Federation 


The B.R.F. is not altogether easy to describe. It is a federation of 
110 national organisations representing practically every aspect of 
the many-sided road transport industry: the professional hauliers 
and the “ ancillary users ” (or C licensees); the road constructors and 
the industries providing their raw materials and machinery; the 
vehicle manufacturers and distributors, and so forth. 

The federation was formed in 1932. For some years it acted, in 
some respects at least, as an umbrella organisation for all the road 
interests. But by 1939, in the Square Deal negotiations, the haulier 
associations acted for themselves and by 1945, with the formation of 
the R.H.A., it had lost many of its earlier functions in this field, 
though the R.H.A. has been and still is represented on its Council. 
It was left with two functions, however: one was to act as a 
protective association for the “ ancillary users” and the other was to 
publicise the need for better roads. The Associates’ Committee, 
which concerns itself with the ancillary users, was set up in 1934 
and acted very vigorously in their defence both in the 1946-1947 
period, and when the Conservative government suggested a trans- 
[ans levy in 1952-1953. The Publicity Committee was not set up till 

937. Between, 1944 and 1947, this set up four sub-committees, a 
development marking the federation’s increasing interest in road 
propaganda. This interest was further underlined by the establish- 
ment of a new Committee on Highways in 1949. Since the war 
this organisation has been the chief ropagandist body in this field. 
With the setting up of the R.C.C. the BIE. has found itself with 
increased funds. For the B.R.F. has a special part to play as an 
organ of the R.C.C., not only as a constituent member of it, as 
will now be seen. 


Il 


The Roads Campaign Council is administered by an executive 
committee of five. The chairman is Mr. Wilfred Andrews, the 
chairman of the R.A.C., and its other members are Lord Teynham, 
the chairman of the A.A.; Sir Patrick Hennessey of Ford Motors 
representing the $.M.M.T.; Mr. Christopher Brunner, vice-chairman 
pe 2 the B.R.F. and a director of Shell Mex and B.P.; and Mr. T. S. 
Malcolm, the deputy president of the Motor Agents’ Association. 

The R.C.C.’s programme, briefly, is that a road programme of 
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£750 million must be put in hand over the period ending in 1965; 
and it favours financing this by “ road loans.” 


How the Roads Campaign Council Works 


The problem before the economic interests supporting the R.C.C. 
is how to get the government to adopt this programme. The level 
and technique of the approach to government differs from one 
association to another. Most groups begin by approaching the 
department and attempting to persuade the Minister and his depart- 
ment by “the best advice.” if rebuffed, and still determined to 
a the issue, their next approach will be at the parliamentary 
evel, for most associations have a spokesman or a panel of friends 
in the Commons or the Lords. They will seek to get these to raise 
the matter. But if the friendly M.P. is to do anything more than 
merely ventilate ievance, his usual course will be to take it u 
in one of the specialist committees of back-benchers into which bo 
parliamentary parties group themselves; or he may seek to convene 
an all-party group. It frequently happens that an expert from the 
outside association is invited to ee at such meetings. If the 
peer or grievance finds support there, the circle of sympathisers 

been significantly extended and there arises the possibility of 
exerting parliamentary pressure on the Minister. 

To reinforce the morale of these parliamentary sympathisers and 
to swell their ranks, associations also try to influence constituency 

inion. Such efforts are rarer in Britain than in the U.S.A. where 
“ grass roots lobby” is of common occurrence. Even when 
British organisations practise this maggot they tend to make 
their campaign a selective one: they volley their propaganda at 
the people or groups they deem influential, rather at the 
general public. Nevertheless, some associations have launched such 
* saturation ” campaigns at the general public: one remembers, for 
instance, the anti-nationalisation campaigns of 1946-1947, and the 
“Mr. Cube” campaign of 1949. But they are not very usual. 

On road matters, the employers’ peak organisations and the 
T.U.C. have chosen to exert their pressure at the ministerial level, 
through the official channel of the National Production Advisory 
Council. Herein, the interests composing the R.C.C. form a com- 
plete contrast. Their attack is mostly directed at Parliament, the 
select public, and the general public. 

The two chosen instruments of the R.C.C. are respectively, the 
B.R.F. for Parliament and the selected public; while the mass 
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public campaign has been entrusted to a professional agency. This 
is known as Aims of Industry. 


The Road Lobby 


The B.R.F. has considerable experience in parliamentary lobbying. 
It has a parliamentary adviser, and a publicity adviser, as well as 
technical and legal advisers. It has much experience of briefing 
M.P.s, enjoys good parliamentary contacts, and knows to whom 
ublications should be sent. The R.C.C., by providing additional 
ds and moral incentive, has enabled it to increase its pre-1955 
activities. 

It has succeeded in getting its ideas before the Treasury in a 
formal deputation, but the Minister of Transport’s view has been 
discouraging. The policy has, however, made an impression on 
back-benchers, and the B.R.F.’s greatest success may be said to have 
been here. Its briefing is very good indeed. The Monthly Bulletin 
is an indispensable source of statistics and news; the annual Basic 
Road Statistics is the usually quoted source; it has prepared special 
publications such as the Roads Matter series; and it produces quick 
and lively comments on ministerial pronouncements. During 1956 
there were no less than nine parliamentary debates on oe con- 
ditions; and the B.R.F.’s Annual Report laconically comments: 
“A considerable amount of informative material has been passed to 
members of Parliament on all occasions when thought desirable in 
connection with debates.” 

Under the auspices of the R.C.C., it has taken two other steps to 
heighten the impression made by the written word. In the first 
place it has organised all- visits to see the roads on the 
Continent. In 1956 twenty-five M.P.s, including both Labour and 
Conservative members, were taken to inspect the new roads of 
Holland and Germany; and in 1957 another all- y group of 
twenty-one M.P.s was taken to see the French and Belgian systems. 
I can personally attest that there are few better ways of impressing 
a sceptic with the utility and practicability of a motor road than 
showing him the Dutch highways and the German autobahnen. 
In the july debate, therefore, it is not surprising that the continental 
example was widely cited. 

The second step of the R.C.C. may, potentially, be still more 
important. It has opened a way into the ranks of the back-benchers 
on either side of House, where, as we have said, ministers 
and shadow ministers can be put to considerable embarrassment. 
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In short, an all-party roads study group was established in the 
House of Commons in May 1957 and, significantly, its joint 
chairmen were Mr. Ernest Davies, m.p., who is the Chairman of 
the Labour Transport Group, and Mr. G. Wilson, m.r., Chairman 
of the Conservative Transport Committee. So far three meetings 
have been held. At the first (in May) Colonel Lovell, the President 
of the Institution of Highway Engineers, addressed the group on 
“Can Britain’s highways procedure be streamlined?” In June 
Dr. Glanville, the director of the Government’s Road Research 
Laboratory, talked on “Research into the Road Problem.” In 
July Mr. Brunner, the Vice-Chairman of B.R.F. and a member 
of the R.C.C., put forward his views on road loans as a method of 
financing a highway programme. 

At the same time the B.R.F. has increased propaganda among 
its selected public: partly by conferences, partly by regional 
campaigns, and partly by the circulation of literature. 

Publications are a speciality of the B.R.F. It pays particular 
attention to printing and format, and is exceedingly careful in its 
timing. These publications go to a selected public; to quote the 
B.R.F.’s 1956 Report : “to readers who have an interest in roads and 
who are in a position to influence public opinion generally. The lists 
include selected ministers and officers of their departments, the 
appropriate members and highway officials of local authorities, 
members of both Houses of Parliament, the local constituency 
officers of the major political parties, universities, research units, 
industrial development associations, the national, provincial, trade 
and technical press, and a wide cross-section of trade and industry.” 


Influencing the Voter 


The R.C.C. has, however, decided it must reach out much more 
widely: it must reach the masses. Why? 

It reasons this way. It argues that M.P.s of both parties would 
like to build more roads; but that they think we cannot afford it. 
The public too would like to see more roads built; but there are 
other things they want still more, such as houses and old-age 
pensions, and, moreover, they are inarticulate. As the R.C.C. sees 
it, to make M.P.s build more roads their constituents must be made 
to tell the M.P.s that this is what they want. “ The task is to put 
votes into roads.” 

This task the R.C.C. has entrusted to the body called Aims of 
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Industry. Founded in 1942 by a group of industrialists to dis- 
seminate propaganda in favour of private ownership, Aims did not 
become significant until after 1945. Then it proved useful to 
industries threatened with nationalisation. It helped in the R.H.A.’s 
anti-nationalisation campaign in 1947, and after the Transport Bill 
was duly enacted the Director of the R.H.A. left this body to take 
over the directorship of dims. He was Mr. Roger Sewill. It was 
Aims, under Mr. Sewill, which put over the “ Mr. Cube ” campaign 
for Messrs. Tate & Lyle in 1949. This put the organisation squarely 
on the map. 

Since 1946, Aims seems to have worked out its own ideas as to 
techniques with which to influence mass opinion: exhibitions, 
mobile film shows, and gimmicks, are all built around and work 
towards the collection of signatures to a petition. This was the 
technique in 1946-1947; in the “ Mr. Cube ” campaign; and so it is 
now. The 1956 campaign (substantially repeated in different towns 
during the current year) was dubbed “The Road Crusade.” 
Twenty-four towns were visited, one town each week. The 
“crusade” was announced by a stage-coach (to symbolise the fact 
that our roads were built for stage-coaches and have not been 
improved since). In the centre of the town was an exhibition: 
elsewhere five cinema vans circulated showing “ The Great Hold- 
up” and “ Highways for Tomorrow.” Thousands of pamphlets 
were disseminated, and everywhere signatures were canvassed for 
petitions to Parliament. By September, hundreds of thousands of 
people had seen the shows at the exhibitions, and half-a-million 
people had signed the petition. 

Aims also circulates the organ of the movement. This is the 
Highway Times—a mock newspaper which comes out three times 
a year. I find it very effective. It exploits every argument, and 
gets public personalities from all parties to write its special features. 
It contrasts our roads with those in Holland and Germany. It 
features road accidents, getting Christopher Mayhew to write an 
article entitled “What greater duty has a parent?” It has had 
Graham Hutton show that good highways are good economy. 
G. A. Brown writes to prove that ““ The common market makes 
our problem urgent ”—while, to provoke the maximum explosion 
among the “ pub” population, there is a parallel feature, on the 
same page, entitled “Germany is a boom country.” The pleasure- 
motorist it titillated by pictures of the smooth roads of the Riviera, 
and infuriated by articles on holiday delays in Britain. The 
S.M.M.T. explains that it has invested another £150 million in its 
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motor factories but that bad roads will not only weaken the 
industry’s future, but will raise the cost of cars. 

Thus the B.R.F. and Aims of Industry have worked very 
diligently to put the R.C.C.’s views across to M.P.s and to the 
constituents of M.P.s. The question that remains is whether this 
pro da has been effective, and whether it is likely to prove so. 
And this is rather hard to answer. 


IV 


Up to 1954 the road interests had no success whatsoever. Even 
since then (up to the current year at any rate) their success has been 
but a limited and grudging one. This was not because governments 
disputed the necessity of a road programme. On the contrary they 
cheerfully admitted it—but flatly added that the national economy 
could not stand it. The road interests problem has been rather like 
trying to cut a cushion with a fish-knife. 


The Government’s Attitude 


Road finance is a Treasury matter. Moreover, it is the Chancellor’s 
own matter. And, as the 5th Report of the Select Committee on 
Estimates (1952-1953) makes brutally clear, the Chancellor’s view 
up to 1953 was simply that roads must be put on a make-do and 
mend basis. The Treasury representative openly admitted he was 
satisfied that they were giving the Ministry of Transport “Jess than 
what is reasonably needed for the roads ”’! 

Since 1954 the situation has somewhat changed. In December 
1953 Mr. Lennox-Boyd announced a three-year programme of £50 
million (authorisation); in February 1955 his successor, Mr. Boyd- 
Carpenter, announced a four-year programme of £212 million 
(a isation); and this year Ais successor, Mr. Watkinson, an- 
nounced a four-year programme of £240 million (authorisation), 
exclusive of Scotland which is included in the previous programmes. 
The amounts actually spent are, of course, much less than the 
authorisations. It docs appear, however, that whereas only £3-65 
million was actually spent by Mr. Boyd-Carpenter in 1954-1955, 
and about £6-59 million and £16-2 million in the years 1955-1956 
and 1956-1957, some £40 million will be spent in 1958-1959, rising 
to £55-2 million in 1961-1962. Furthermore, it has been made clear 
that this programme is to continue despite capital cuts elsewhere. 

The sums to be spent in the next few years are only half of what 
the R.C.C. considers to be the very minimum. Yet the R.C.C. is 
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not unnaturally tempted to claim a degree of success. (See, for 
example, the rather modest little note to this effect in the B.R.F.’s 
1956 report.) Is this claim justified? 

In some measure, yes. But to just what extent it is very hard 
to estimate. For in the first place, the target has not nearly been 
reached and the same insuperable argument is still being advanced 
—that the national economy cannot stand any more. In the second 
place, however, there are other possible and indeed plausible 
explanations of the government’s conversion. 


The National Production Advisory Council 


One additional factor is quite certainly relevant: the pressure 
emanating from the National Production Advisory Council. A 
notable feature of the R.C.C. is the absence from its members of 
two exceedingly influential road interests—the T.U.C. (since road 
transport employs one-twelfth of the labour force) and the “ great 
users” (who have up to one million lorries of their own upon the 
roads). A second lees is that B.R.F. and Aims of Industry 
pee is influential at the parliamentary and public opinion 
vels, but not at the crucial ministerial level. Now both of these 
gaps are filled by the N.P.A.C.I. It is the most important formal 
ink between industry and the government. It contains representa- 
tives of the T.U.C.; of the peak employers’ associations, namely, 
the A.B.C.C., N.U.M., F.B.I., and B.E.C.; the nationalised indus- 
tries; and Northern Ireland. It also comprises the chairmen of the 
Regional Boards of Industry. Moreover, the Chancellor is its 
chairman, and ministers from departments concerned with industry 
and trade also attend. Pressure exercised here is exercised at top 
level and on the very minister who counts, the Chancellor; and it 
comes from sources whose business is business. Whatever ministers 
may think of R.C.C. propaganda and its effect on the House, they 
cannot shrug off representations from the N.P.A.C.L., if these come 
from both sides of industry. And they have. The T.U.C. repre- 
sentatives were the first to raise the issue. This was in 1953. In 
1954 they were supported by the chairmen of the Regional Boards 
and by the N.U.M. representatives. As a result, two meetings of 
the Emergency Committee had to be called, with the Minister of 
Transport in the chair. He explained his proposals for expanding 
the programme; but his audience told him it was both inadequate 
and unplanned. 
In February 1955 a new minister was able to announce an 
expanded programme. Yet the N.U.M. and T.U.C. representatives 
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still continued to complain—so much so that the 1956 T.U. Congress 
went on record against it with a unanimous resolution. From then 
to the present day, the pressure from the N.P.A.C.I. has been 
continuous and, as far as one can see, is supported by employers 
and T.U.C. alike. 

In November 1956, both sides demanded another Emergency 
Committee and in 1957, the roads programme was raised again in 
April, in May, and in July. The T.U.C. representatives stressed 
the road-accident rate, and the throttling of industrial productivity; 
the employers drew attention to the implications of the Common 
Market. The T.U.C. continuously pressed for the establishment of 
an independent inquiry into ee needs and programming. The 
Minister replied in the words of his predecessors—the Ministry 
knew what was wanted, the problem was simply one of resources. 


Has it Succeeded ? 


It is inconceivable that this extreme pressure should not have had an 
effect on the Minister and the Chancellor at least equal to, if not 
greater than, the restiveness in Parliament. And added together, 
the R.C.C. and N.P.A.C.I. pressures mean that every substantial 
organi group interested in roads is exercising some kind of 
pressure, which is consequently operating at all levels simultaneously 
—ministerial, parliamentary, and public. 

There is another and final factor to be considered in trying to 
trace the reason for the government’s progressive change. This is 
simply the composite effect of a modern car industry that has only 
recently got into full production conjoined with full employment. 
The combined result has been a phenomenal increase in the number 
of private cars on the roads. Since 1948 the number of private cars 
has doubled; and one-quarter of the total number of cars on the 
roads have appeared there in the three years 1954-1956! Recent 
estimates suggest that by 1965 the total number of vehicles on the 
roads will have increased by another three million—5O per cent. 
more than at present. In these circumstances, what else can the 

vernment do but plan new roads? The only alternative would 

to restrict private motoring, and this is, politically, quite imprac- 
ticable. The rapid rise in the car population has taken even the 
experts by surprise, let alone the government. It is pretty certain, 
therefore, that it has made the government increasin iy receptive to 
the pleas of the R.C.C. and the N.P.A.C.I.; and thus, to put the 
matter the other way round, the R.C.C. and N.P.A.C.I.’s pressure 
has become increasingly effective. 
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TRADE ASSOCIATIONS AS INTEREST 
GROUPS 


LEONARD TIVEY and ERNEST WOHLGEMUTH 


TRADE associations are a permanent and indispensable feature of 
modern industrial organisation. Their continuing growth and 
rising influence is but one reflection of the marked trend, common 
to ail the industrially advanced countries, which increasingly com- 
pels the government, as the agent of the community, to assume 
greater responsibilities for the conduct of economic affairs and the 
social welfare of its members. 

Over the past eighty years or so, under the combined impact of 
changes in the structure of industry and the pattern of international 
trade, the intensification of internal and international competition, 
the effects of domestic and world-wide slumps, and the demands of 
modern war, a large number of new functions have been taken up 
by the government in the economic and social sphere. One very 
important result of this has been the constant multiplication of the 
points of contact between the government and its departments on 
the one hand and industry and trade on the other. msequently, 
the need for voluntary organisations, fully representative of the 
industrial and commercial interests covered by them and able to 
elicit the collective views of businessmen, is now generally recognised 


by government and industry alike. 


Growth and Development 


The movement towards the formation of formal associations among 
manufacturers appears to have begun on a significant scale during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. In some industries 
employers first came together to counteract the growing strength of 
organised labour and for collective bargaining with the trade 
unions. These associations later extended their activities and 


* Leonard Tivey. A uate of the London School of Economics. Worked for a time 
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frequently formed separate bodies to deal with collective representa- 
tion, common services, and commercial matters of concern to their 
members in their capacity as manufacturers rather than as employers 
of labour. The present associations in shipbuilding, cotton spin- 
ning, clothing, and boot and shoe manufacture developed out of 
employers’ associations in this way. Stronger international competi- 
tion, in particular foreign penetration of the British home market in 
the depressed conditions of industry after the boom of 1870-1875, 
was another important cause which prompted manufacturers to take 
collective action. At home the advantages of co-operation in order 
to bring about a greater measure of stability began to seem more 
attractive than unfettered competition. 

The first world war brought a new set of influences to bear on 
association growth. Wartime shortages, production problems, and 
controls brought many associations into close contact with govern- 
ment departments for the first time and led, moreover, to the 
creation of new associations, often at the instigation of the govern- 
ment itself. After 1918 the economic purposes of associations were 
most in mind and their fortunes fluctuated with the state of trade. 
The imposition of tariffs and the establishment of the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee brought the negotiating functions of associa- 
tions to the fore again. The second world war made it necessary 
for almost every trade to work hand-in-glove with government 
departments, and by 1945 there can have been few sectors of 
industry and commerce without their representative organisation. 
The post-war years have seen little, if any, diminution in the 
number of associations and some improvements in their general 
efficiency. 


The Present Structure of Associations 
Today, therefore, businessmen are highly organised to deal collec- 


tively with matters of common concern. Workers, of course, have 
formed trade unions and the professions have their own specialised 
institutions. Businessmen, however, are a far more heterogeneous 
group, and have a greater variety of interests to protect and advance 

an any other organised section of the community. Their interests 
and activities in industrial and commercial matters are extremely 
diverse and sometimes in conflict. They are either manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, merchants, and importers, or proprietors of 
businesses providing a service. Each category has its own separate 
organisations and almost every conceivable line of industrial and 
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commercial activity now supports a more or less elaborate trade 
association. 

Trade associations may be loosely defined as voluntary, non- 
profit-making bodies established by independent firms (not business- 
men acting in their personal capacities) to promote certain interests 
common to all their members. Most of them cover either a whole 
industry, ¢.g., the British Iron and Steel Federation; or a certain 
trade, ¢.g., the Food Machinery Association; or a particular product, 
e.g. the Fish Hook Makers Association. There are also trade 
associations which are geographically based, principally the Cham- 
bers of Commerce wo the Chambers of Trade, while still others 
exist for strictly limited and defined purposes; among these are 
employers’ associations concerned primarily with labour matters, 
industrial research associations, and export groups. 

It is impossible here to review adequately all the various national 
organisations in these categories,’ let alone regional or local bodies. 
Some indication of the scope covered by associations is given by the 
a ” organisations considered below. Nevertheless, it should 
be remembered that the associations concerned with a particular 
industry, product, or trade are often more important, since it is their 
specialised interests that are at stake. 

The largest, richest, and most powerful of the general associa- 
tions is the Federation of British Industries. Its membership consists 
both of individual firms and trade associations. There are over 
7,000 firms in membership, and nearly 300 trade associations, found 
in all sectors of industry. The great majority are in the manu- 
facturing trades, but such services as banking and advertising—and 
even the National Farmers’ Union—are included. Owing to this 
mixed membership there is a certain amount of overlapping in that 
many individual member-firms are also members of industry or 

roduct associations affiliated to the F.B.I., and again in that both 
ederal associations and their constituent organisations may be 
members. 

Though there are perhaps 1,200 or 1,300 national associations of 
manufacturers sdeogather, os of the major associations and very 
few of the largest industrial firms in the country are outside the 
F.B.I. The F.B.I. is the undisputed spokesman of “ big business,” 
but 40 per cent. of the member-firms are small concerns employing 
fewer tt a hundred people. 


1 An account of manufacturers’ associations is found in Industrial Trade Associations 
(P.E.P. and Allen and Unwin) 1957. Employers’ associations are described by H. A. 
Clegg in Industrial Relations in Great Britain (Blackwell) 1954. 
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The other principal organisation of industrialists is the National 
Union of Manufacturers. It also extends to all branches of manu- 
facturing industry, but cannot claim to be so fully representative of 
the major units. It has between five and six thousand member-firms 
and over sixty affiliated trade associations. It is especially represen- 
tative of small and medium-sized firms, employing up to 500 work- 
people, and many of its affiliated organisations are ea awe 
associations, covering the production of a single type of product, or 
a a process in the horizontally organised industries. 

e Association of British Chambers of Commerce is a third 
important general organisation at the national level. It is the 
“peak” association of nearly one hundred local chambers of 
commerce in the United Kingdom varying in size from the very 
large London Chamber of Commerce with over 12,000 members 
pg the large organisations in the centres of the main industrial 
areas (i.c., Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, and 
Leeds) to the smallest towns with memberships of less than 100. 
The membership of the local chambers affiliated to the Association 
of British Chambers of Commerce includes most types of business 
concerns. Its total membership exceeds 66,000 firms and although 
no detailed analysis of this figure is available it is safe to state that 
over 25,000 of them are manufacturers. The remainder includes the 
vast majority of the country’s export merchants as well as many 
other traders and large numbers of those who provide trans- 
port, banking, insurance, and other services; and even lawyers, 
accountants, architects, surveyors, and estate agents are included. 

In addition there are many local bodies which use the designa- 
tion Chamber of Commerce or Chamber of Trade and whose 
members are mostly retailers. About 900 of these (more than 
90 per cent. of the total) are affiliated to the National Chamber of 
Trade, as well as thirty-six national trade associations of retailers, 
tobacconists, drapers, 3 nae eo outfitters, and so on. 

In most industries there are also employers’ associations which 
have been organised to deal solely with labour negotiation and 
kindred matters. They have their own separate existence alongside 
trade associations, partly because trade unions are not conterminous 
with groupings of employers on an industry or product basis, and 
ee because of the special nature of the problems involved. The 

ritish Employers’ Confederation is the general national association 
of manufacturers organised in their capacity as employers of labour. 
It has sixty-three member federations; twelve of these, where the 


same body represents its members as manufacturers and as 
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employers of labour, are also members of the F.B.I. Its central 
function is the representation of employers’ opinion on labour 
matters to the Government, to government departments, and to 
international bodies. In the day-to-day business of negotiation with 
trade unions the Confederation’s relationship with its members is 
much the same as that between the T.U.C. and its constituent 
unions. 


Relations with Government Departments 


The chief function of trade associations as interest-groups is to make 
the views of their members known to the Government of the day. 
Most trade associations specifically refer in their constitutions to the 
need to “ speak with one voice”’ in negotiations with government 
departments; to promote helpful, and resist unfavourable, legislative 
and administrative developments; to co-operate with government 
departments; and to act as a channel of communication between 
the departments and the industry. As the range and number of 
issues on which trade associations desire to make representations, or 
on which they are asked to give advice and information, have 
increased, there has developed a clearly defined network of adminis- 
trative relations, both formal and informal, between industries and 
departments. It is a link of the utmost value to Ministers, civil 
servants, and businessmen alike. Certainly as far as the trade 
associations are concerned it is this two-way traffic of information 
and periodic exchange of views, the direct approach and close 
contact with the departments, which they poe as the principal 
means of advancing their case. 

There are few aspects of the work of trade associations which do 
not lead, sooner or later, to contact with some branch of the 
administrative machine. Prominent subjects of consultation in 
recent years have included export promotion, import licensing, 
G.A.T.T., purchase tax, restrictive practices, and technical and 
research problems. The departments which are most immediately 
affected are, primarily, those which have the duty to keep track of 
major developments in, and give assistance to, particular industries; 
and, secondarily those which are responsible for buying supplies and 
anes works contracts for the public service. In the language of 

hitehall they are known as “ production” and “ contracting” 
departments, but it must be understood that this differentiation is 
one of function and internal organisation within ministries rather 
than between them. This division in fact means that many trade 
associations have contact with two quite distinct branches of the 
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same ministry. The Shipbuilding Conference, for example, is in 
close touch with both the policy-making sections and the Director 
of Contracts in the Admiralty. 

The basic concept around which the network of relations 
between trade associations and the departments has been built is 
that of “ sponsorship ” or “ responsibility ” for individual industries 
by a ts of ministries, which for this purpose are known as 
production departments. There are eight of these, each “ sponsor- 
ing” one or more industries, so that between them they cover ali 
the manufacturing trades in the country. The two with the widest 
territory are the Board of Trade and the Ministry of Supply. What 
does this “ sponsorship” involve? As far as industry is concerned 
it means that for every branch of it, no matter how small, and every 
firm in it there is somewhere in the government machine an official 
to whom it can turn for advice and assistance and where it can air 
its grievances. 

There is no mystery about the technique of representation. The 
most frequent contacts are between the permanent officials of 
associations and civil servants of assistant secretary rank, by letter, 
telephone, and by visits to the department. But there is also much 
activity both above and below this level, and the elected office- 
bearers of the associations are likely to take part when matters are 
taken to higher administrators or Ministers. The better associations 
take care to establish regular and informal relations with the 
departments—it is not unusual for ad hoc conversations without an 
agenda to take place, just for the sake of keeping in touch. 

The big general associations only take matters which interest 
wide areas of industry and commerce—the F.B.I., for instance, is 
concerned with taxes on industry. Sometimes there is a large 
“exercise” in consultation by departments, when most associa- 
tions are asked for their views on a major problem. G.A.T.T. 
negotiations and the free trade area have been treated in this way. 

Trade associations also help their individual member-firms 
(especially the small ones) in their dealings with government depart- 
ments. The Report of the Committee on Intermediaries ? mentioned 
three ways in which they render this assistance. They can, first of 
all, advise member-firms as to the form in which any particular 
sagan should be made and where it should be sent. Secon, 
they can assist members whose applications seem to have become 


held up in the administrative machine, and, thirdly, they can take 


2 Cmd. 7904 of 1950. 
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up individual cases with the government departments where their 
members feel that they have a grievance. In all these activities the 
associations rely upon the prestige they have acquired, both with 
their members and the departments, and on the confidence which 
the departments have in the representative character and efficiency 
of the organisations. But it would be a mistake to regard this 
“intermediary” activity as a major aspect of the representative 
work of most associations. 


Parliamentary Activity 

The concept of the pressure group was imported from the United 
States, and there the typical group was not much concerned with 
dealings with the departments and offices: it was a “ lobby” and 
it operated in and around Congress, seeking to promote, amend, or 
destro legislation. It is natural, therefore, to expect much the same 
sort of thing from groups at work in Britain; and certainly many 
types of group are active in this way. But it was suggested in the 
P.E.P. report on Industrial Trade Associations* that “ for British 
industry his must always be a subsidiary or reserve approach.” In 
what sense is this true? 

Certainly from the point of view of the Member of Parliament 
it may seem paradoxical, for there is undoubtedly much parlia- 
mentary activity—Members are circularised, approached indivi- 
dually, or even briefed. Questions are asked and adjournment 
debates instigated which quite clearly have associations behind 
them, and speeches are made in the House and in the 1922 Com- 
mittee to promote association policies, M.P.s are invited to 
association lunches and dinners. If the totality of pressure-group 
activity in Parliament could be assessed, a high proportion of it 
would be the work of trade associations. 

But this is only one side of the picture. It looks very different 
from the point of view of the trade association chairman or secretary. 
Lagat they regard parliamentary lobbying as a chancy procedure, 
often involving a lot of hard labour for ——e reward. The promo- 
tion of interest and knowledge about their industries in political 
circles is undoubtedly a most valuable long-term investment; and a 
strong sense of grievance in an industry will make its association 
resort to all channels of pressure. Nevertheless, associations have 
not been enthusiastic about this method of representation. 

There are perhaps three reasons for this. In the first place they 


3 Op. cit., p. 87. 
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are well aware that all comes back to the same civil servants in the 
end. If the association briefs M.P.s to speak in the House, then 
the civil servants who have already turned down their case in the 
department will brief a Minister to turn it down again in Parlia- 
ment. Secondly, Cabinet government and the party system puts the 
Minister and the department he controls into a very strong position. 
It is not an impregnable one; but no Minister worth his job will 
let himself be bullied often. 

Thirdly, there is the existence of the Labour Party and the 
possibility of a Labour government. Almost as much as the unions, 
trade associations find most of their sympathisers on one side of the 
House. (Happy indeed is the pressure group, like the teachers, 
which has friends on both sides of the fence.) Now when Labour 
is in office the power of groups of back-benchers in the Conservative 
Party to modify action is negligible; their criticisms are just part of 
the expected flow of criticism from the Opposition. The association 
can then try to link up with the trade union group or with Labour 
members from constituencies where their industry is concentrated : 
but this is a very unreliable and discouraging operation. 

These considerations taken together lead most trade associations 
to take a cautious attitude to parliamentary action. There are 
exceptions. The Lancashire cotton lobby is well primed by the 
cotton associations, and the glass industry has a well-organised 

oup. But it is fair to conclude that, though all associations can 

d means of putting their case in the House, they do not exert (and 
do not expect) their major influence on policy in this way. Many 
disputes between associations and government are heard about in 
Parliament; the majority are not, and the ones that are raised are 
by no means always the most important. 


The Power of Trade Associations 


How strong are trade associations, compared with other interest 
groups? Certainly on matters of industry and trade they have no 
real rivals. It is true that the trade unions have some influence on 
many topics, but their main interests do not coincide with those of 
the trade associations. Whereas a trade union leader is hard put to 
it to persuade his members to take any note at all of production and 
trading issues, these matters are the stuff of life to the managerial 
side of industry. Hence the unions may be able to challenge the 
associations on general issues, at the T.U.C.-F.B.I. level; and on 
labour and welfare questions they may even have an edge over the 
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employers. But in relations with the Board of Trade and other 
sponsoring departments trade associations have the field almost to 
themselves, because they represent those with the direct concern in, 
and knowledge of, that held. 

These departments do have frequent direct contact with firms, 
and the large firms may have some independent influence. But the 
constitutionality and representativeness of trade associations give 
them an enormous advantage, for departments must behave fairly 
and consult all relevant interests: and it is therefore an immense 
convenience to have a properly organised body in the field. The 
influence of firms, even the largest like I.C.I., is therefore largely 
(though not entirely) channelled through associations. 

To assess the strength of associations absolutely instead of 
relatively it is necessary to look at their performance. One of the 
difficulties of trade associations arises from the general preoccupa- 
tion of the modern world with economic matters—parties and 
governments now put economics in the central position which legal, 
religious, and military matters once held. In these circumstances 
the pressure groups find politicians and civil servants hard to deflect 
since they have strongly held ideas of their own. In other fields 
pressure groups may find—not always of course—that they have 
wider scope, since the politicians are not so deeply committed. 
Nevertheless an association may by persuasion manage to trim a 

licy a good deal; and in certain circumstances it may do more. 
binder the Labour government of 1945-1951, the British Iron and 
Steel Federation delayed the nationalisation of steel, and associations 
effectively discouraged the establishment of Development Councils 
in many industries. But the first of these was dependent on the 
obvious decline in the political fortunes of the Government, and the 
other on the fact that the Councils were designed to be run largely 
by the industrialists themselves. Under the Conservatives a policy 
enforcing price competition has been carried through despite 
opposition from associations. Propaganda campaigns have been 
os or commissioned by associations with general or specific 
political objectives, but it seems unlikely that this influence was at 
all decisive. 

The power of trade associations as pressure groups in relation to 
the central government may therefore be summed up in the 
following three propositions— 

(1) They can frequently persuade departments to make changes 

on specific matters where the policy content is not important, 
or where it is mainly a case of how the policy is carried out. 
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(2) They have an indeterminate but profound influence on the 
framing of policy by ensuring full awareness of the problems 
and attitudes of industry. 

(3) They can, on occasion, make the work of government 
diffcult by organising criticism, and by becoming less and 
less co-operative. 


Foundations of Power 


Association strength depends in the first place on the high degree of 
cohesion which is normally found inside the associations themselves. 
By and large all members of the same association manufacture or 
trade in the same type of product, and therefore they are affected 
in the same way by government policies. Tariffs, price controls, 
purchase tax, standardisation, and so on, are all ng Oa product by 
product or industry by industry: it is therefore by joining with 
other firms in the same line that businessmen can most effectively 
protect their interests. Conspicuously on matters like transport and 
rating, where geographical position may be more important than 
nature of product, the Chambers of Commerce are at their most 
influential. 

The loyalty of member-firms to their associations is normally 
therefore a matter of plain logic and straightforward economic 
interest. It is worth remembering that it is the firms who are 
members, and not individual businessmen. Association policies 
must in the long run reflect sober estimates of the interests of those 
firms, and they may hence be led into negotiation and even co- 
operation with the most obnoxious politicians. The community of 
interest which necessarily arises among concerns operating in the 
same field is further emphasised by the fact that the C.W.S., the 
Scottish C.W.S., and some nationalised industries (the National Coal! 
Board and the Gas Council), are members of various associations, 
and are not in any particular conflict with the policies of their 
capitalist fellow-members. 

The unity within associations is often buttressed by social and 

ychological factors. Associations are overwhelmingly conformist 
institutions, aiming at respectability and a sort of constitutional 
status. They therefore share the mores which have been noted in 
the Conservative Party—they dislike brawling in public and frown 
on the trouble-maker. There are, of course, difficulties caused by 
the clash of malities, as in all human affairs, but these tend to 
be politely veiled. 
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It has been suggested that the provision of services for members 
is a major cause of the strength of the interest group, as distinct 
from the opinion group.* This is only partly true of trade associa- 
tions. The services provided by many associations are seriously less 
than they might be, and can scarcely be a great attraction to the big 
firm. Moreover, as a matter of history, the main periods of recruit- 
ment to associations have been the two wars and the post-1945 years, 
when the representational work of the associations was more signi- 
ficant than their services. It is certainly true that the services to 
members (exhibitions, market information, statistics, etc.) give 
stability to associations, recruit some members and retain more. Yet 
the pressure-group activities are important in themselves, especially 
when they are defensive. lf a Labour government were to 
reintroduce controls over industry, firms would rally to their 
associations, not only to resist the controls, but also to influence the 
way they were administered when imposed. 

The real sanction behind trade association power lies in their 
co-operation with the administration. They have something to 
offer to the government—information, advice, and a convenient 
channel of contact with industry. Moreover, their representativeness 
and loyal membership enables them to guarantee co-operation and 
acceptance of a once they are made. There are of course 
sometimes recalcitrant member-firms, and there have been resigna- 
tions and even splinter associations, but there is nothing equivalent 
to the shop-stewards’ committee in the trade unions. Now this 
valuable co-operation is normally freely given; but it can if desired 
be withdrawn. The more habitual the collaboration becomes, and 
the more elaborate the forms of industrial or commercial control, 
the more potent is the threat of non-co-operation—it is doubtful if a 
utility clothing scheme, for example, could be run at all without 
help from trade associations. 


The Public Interest 


Is there any call for a public policy towards trade associations? In 
one respect at least the Government has made an attempt: the 
Monopolies Commission and the Restrictive Practices Court have 
been set up in turn to deal with the operation of economic —_ 
ments among firms. But there has not always been this official 
hostility to such schemes (in the nineteen-thirties they were approved 
methods of dealing with surplus capacity and price-cutting), and in 


4S. E. Finer, ‘‘ The Lobbies,”’ in The Twentieth Century, October 1957, p. 373. 
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all periods government departments have encouraged the formation 
of associations for representative purposes. Should the present 
attitudes be altered? 

Sir David Eccles has doubted “ whether it is wise to adopt the 
principle that an industry ought to think as an industry.”* But 
surely to say that it should never do so is to miss some very real 
advantages. Primarily, these are the “external economies” that 
collectively organised services can provide, but they also concern the 
part played by associations in the wider economy of the nation and 
its political arrangements. Certainly someone must think about 
industries as industries; and for an industry’s problems to be 
regularly discussed by its leaders would seem to be a vital 
contribution to that thinking. 

The heart of the matter is that no Government can long avoid 
taking responsibility for the success of industry and trade, since the 
prosperity of the electorate depends on it. From this it follows 
simply and directly that there must be administrative means of 
negotiation and discussion with those who have effective control of 
industry and commerce. And from this point of view associations 
cannot be replaced, for institutions like Development Councils are 
not able to rely on the confidence and support of member-firms 
like the elected leaders of the trade. 

It is highly desirable that the pressure-group activities of trade 
associations should be vigorous and efficient. If there is to be inter- 
ference with industry and commerce, then it is necessary for 
industry and commerce to show when and how this might be 
harmful. No one supposes that politicians and civil servants by 
themselves are capable of working out the effects of their actions 
except in general terms—and even then they are often wrong. The 
response of trade associations brings the concrete, detailed, and 
particular facts of business into the administrative process. Associa- 
tions are to be censured, indeed, if they promiscuously indulge in 
political propaganda; but the presentation of rational, measured 
arguments to the Government is an invaluable service. Nor should 
it be fargonien that consultation promotes industrial understandin 
of government as well as vice versa, for leading industrialists an 
traders learn much by regular discussion with administrators. 

It is therefore axiomatic that there should be a flourishing 
system of independent trade associations, controlled by whoever 
is taking the production and trading decisions of industry and 


5 Hansard, F 12, 1947, col. 656. He was criticising Development Councils, but 
the argument is ant to trade associations. 
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commerce, for the success of the mixed economy. But this is not 
the end of the problem. The efficient conduct of the private sector of 
the economy and its institutions is too important to be left to chance. 
It would be a profound mistake for a government, convinced of 
the necessity and desirability of trade associations, to rely on them 
to such an extent that its independent judgment was impaired. 

Two lines of policy may therefore be suggested. In the first 
place the size and quality of the “ sponsoring ” departments of the 
government should not be allowed to run down so far that they do 
not have the time or capacity for detached consideration of what 
the associations have to say. It is said that these branches of the 

vernment are now smaller and weaker than they were. If this 
should restrict adequate consultation (with independent authorities 
as well as associations), then it is much to be deplored and the 
restoration of these departments and sub-departments to proper 
efficiency should be a matter of political principle. 

For much of industry and trade these arrangements might well 
be adequate. But if in some cases stronger measures are desired, 
then there is no reason why there should not be special supervision. 
One of the most effective associations, the British Iron and Steel 
Federation, has in a sense been countered by the Iron and Steel 
Board. The Board has, of course, important economic functions 
relating to raw materials, prices, and industrial development; but in 
the exercise of these powers it may be regarded as the guardian of 
the public interest. So far Conservative governments have not 
seemed anxious to apply this device—which they established in 1953 
—to other industries. The Labour Party has different plans for the 
iron and steel industry, but it might do a good deal worse than try 
this method of supervision—with variations in powers and so on— 
in major private-enterprise industries. It has economic merits not 
the concern of this article; and politically it offers a means of 
asserting a regard for general interests in circumstances where the 
vigorous and effective promotion of sectional interests by trade 
associations is a necessary contribution to efficient government. 
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of associations for representative purposes. Should the present 
attitudes be altered? 

Sir David Eccles has doubted “‘ whether it is wise to adopt the 
principle that an industry ought to think as an industry.”* But 
surely to say that it should never do so is to miss some very real 
advantages. Primarily, these are the “‘ external economies” that 
collectively organised services can provide, but they also concern the 
part played by associations in the wider economy of the nation and 
its political arrangements. Certainly someone must think about 
industries as industries; and for an industry’s problems to be 
regularly discussed by its leaders would seem to be a vital 
contribution to that thinking. 

The heart of the matter is that no Government can long avoid 
taking responsibility for the success of industry and trade, since the 
prosperity of the electorate depends on it. From this it follows 
simply and directly that there must be administrative means of 
negotiation and discussion with those who have effective control of 
industry and commerce. And from this point of view associations 
cannot be replaced, for institutions like Development Councils are 
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commerce, for the success of the mixed economy. But this is not 
the end of the problem. The efficient conduct of the private sector of 
the economy and its institutions is too important to be left to chance. 
It would be a profound mistake for a government, convinced of 
the necessity and desirability of trade associations, to rely on them 
to such an extent that its independent judgment was impaired. 

Two lines of pens | om | therefore be suggested. In the first 
place the size and quality of the “ sponsoring ” departments of the 
government should not be allowed to run down so far that they do 
not have the time or capacity for detached consideration of what 
the associations have to say. It is said that these branches of the 
government are now smaller and weaker than they were. If this 
should restrict adequate consultation (with independent authorities 
as well as associations), then it is much to be deplored and the 
restoration of these departments and sub-departments to proper 
efficiency should be a matter of political principle. 

For much of industry and trade these arrangements might well 
be adequate. But if in some cases stronger measures are desired, 
then there is no reason why there should not be special supervision. 
One of the most effective associations, the British Iron and Steel 
Federation, has in a sense been countered by the Iron and Steel 
Board. The Board has, of course, important economic functions 
relating to raw materials, prices, and industrial development; but in 
the exercise of these powers it may be regarded as the guardian of 
the public interest. So far Conservative governments have not 
seemed anxious to apehy, device—which they established in 1953 
—to other industries. The Labour Party has different plans for the 
iron and steel industry, but it might do a good deal worse than try 
this method of supervision—with variations in powers and so on— 
in major private-enterprise industries. It has economic merits not 
the concern of this article; and politically it offers a means of 
asserting a regard for general interests in circumstances where the 
vigorous and effective promotion of sectional interests by trade 
associations is a necessary contribution to efficient government. 
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PRESSURE groups ua be divided into two classes. There are those 
which are the spokesmen for particular sections of the com- 
munity: trade associations, professional bodies, trade unions, 
church bodies, ex-servicemen’s groups, and the like. Then there 
are those which either advocate policies more or less beneficial 
to particular sections of the community or in other ways organise 

le with common attitudes: the Economic League and the 
Research Defence Society (against anti-vivisectionist pressures) on 
the one hand, temperance-reformers’ and animal-lovers’ societies 
on the other. 

The two kinds of attitude groups shade into each other. In 
advocating a policy beneficial to medical research workers the 
Research Defence Society provides an organisation for all those who 
believe in the value to the human race of medical experiments on 
live animals. The opponents of the temperance movement have 
range out that some of the leading temperance advocates have 

n chocolate manufacturers who would benefit if beer-drinkers 
switched to cocoa. These examples indicate the difficulties of any 
attempt to distinguish among pressure groups on the ground that 
one kind is disinterested. 

The difference between a sectional spokesman group and an 
attitude group lies in the fact that it is the political task of the 
former to try to reflect the particular interests of its section, while it 
is the political task of the latter to try to persuade people, regardless 
of their sectional affiliations, to subscribe to its point =f view. Trade 
associations and similar bodies must confine their membership (at 
least full membership) entirely or almost entirely to the sections 
they purport to represent, in order to reflect their special interests 
fai y- Attitude groups, even those closely associated with 
certain sections, need not restrict their membership to particular 
sections of the community. Most of them do not (at least in their 
rules), though some do for tactical reasons. Only a doctor can 
belong to the British Medical Association, but any believer can join 
the Research Defence Society—or an anti-vivisectionist group. 


* Lecturer in Government, Manchester University. Recipient of a Social Science Research 
Council grant in aid of research on British pressure groups. 
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I 


The field of attitude groups is a maze of overlapping varieties of 
bodies. It is more useful to describe a few of the groups and to 
identify a few fairly well-defined categories than to try to map the 
field. The groups referred to by name in this article are described 
here in the order of their appearance : 

The Economic League was founded in 1919 by a group of 
“industrialists and public men” under the name of National 
Propaganda. Its cause is the preservation of “free enterprise.” It 
has a staff of about 200, who in 1956 distributed 20,400,000 leaflets, 
conducted 18,069 meetings, and held 33,500 group talks. Its chief 
function is to put the point of view of industrialists to industrial 
workers. It is “ non-partisan,” which means that it has sometimes 
criticised socialistic proposals of Conservative Governments. 

The Research Defence Society was formed in 1908. As already 
indicated, it defends research workers in the medical, veterinary, 
and biological sciences against attacks by anti-vivisectionists. It and 
the anti-vivisectionist societies constitute a perfect example of directly 
opposing organised interests. News of anti-vivisectionist activities 
is described in Conquest, the journal of the R.D.S., as “ Enemy 
oe nce.” The Society had a membership of 763 at the end 
oO : 

The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was 
founded in 1824 to help and befriend animals in distress and to 
protect them from suffering and ill-treatment. Its activities include 
the direct relief of suffering in animal clinics, the protection of 
animals from ill-treatment by others (its inspectorate had a staff of 
265 in 1956), and constant endeavours to secure further Government 
Orders and parliamentary Acts prohibiting cruel practices. It 
enjoys the patronage of the Queen, which is occasionally a matter 
of slight controversy because of the hostility of many animal-lovers 
to field sports. 

The formation of the Lord’s Day Observance Society in 1831 was 
inspired by a series of “‘ Sermons on the Lord’s Day ” by the Vicar 
of Islington (Daniel Wilson). Most of its support comes from low- 
church Anglicans and Free Churchmen. It defends an uncom- 
promisingly sabbatarian position. Some of its opponents are 
organised in the Sunday Freedom Association. 

The National Association for Mental Health was formed in 1946 
to implement the recommendation by the Feversham Committee in 
1939 that there should be a fusion of the leading voluntary mental 
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health societies. The Earl of Feversham assumed the chairmanship 
of its Council. It provides some services for the mentally ill but is 
increasingly concentrating its efforts on educational programmes for 
professional workers and the general public. It is an example of a 
“voluntary ” social service organisation which in fact has a very 
large “ governmental” element in it. Apart from the central 
Government grants referred to later, it received about twice as much 
income in 1955-1956 from the subscriptions of local authorities and 
regional hospital boards as from private subscriptions. Several 
central Government De ents have observers on its Council. 

The British Social Biology Council was started in 1914 as the 
National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases while the Royal 
Commission on Venereal Diseases was sitting. Following the sub- 
mission of the report of the Commission in February 1916, the 
majority of the members of the Commission accepted nomination 
to the National Council and the chairman of the Commission, Lord 
Sydenham of Combe, became its President. In 1925 the Council 
became the British Social Hygiene Council; in 1950 it adopted its 
present name. In the broad field of study suggested by its latest 
title it continues to disseminate information with the object of 
combating commercialised vice and reducing the incidence of the 
venereal diseases. 

In 1896 Lord Russell of Killowen, the then Lord Chief Justice, 
summing up in the case of Octzmann & Co. v. Long & Co., called 
for the extension of the Public Bodies Corrupt Practices Act of 
1889 to other than public bodies. Sir Edward Fry, formerly Lord 
Justice Fry, siitieat the matter in the correspondence columns of 
The Times. Lord Russell undertook to introduce a Bill into the 
House of Lords if Sir Edward would draft it. Sir Edward’s draft 
was the basis of all subsequent drafts, the last of which became, 
after the death of Lord Russell, the Prevention of Corruption Act 
of 1906. Within a few weeks of the passing of the Act the Secret 
Commissions and Bribery Prevention League, now the Bribery 
Prevention League, was formed at a meeting of sixteen persons, 
including the chairman of an investigating committee of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, which had helped prove the need 
for legislation. In 1949 the membership of the League was reported 
to vary between 600 and 800 members, most of them firms. It is 
concerned now, as at first, with observing how well the Acts 

ohibiting secret commissions and bribery are enforced. 

The Council of Christians and Jews was formed in 1942 to 
promote religious and racial tolerance, and especially at that time to 
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combat anti-semitism. Originally sponsored by the leaders of the 
main religious groups, it lost its Roman Catholic members in 1954 
on instructions from the Vatican; the efforts of the late Cardinal 
Griffin to have the decision reversed failed. Individual subscribers 
are associate members of the organisation, except for those distin- 
guished persons, including Cabinet Ministers, who are individual 
members of the Council itself. 

The merger of the Howard Association and the Penal Reform 
League in 1921 created the Howard League for Penal Reform. Its 
present President, Viscount Templewood, is a former Home 
Secretary and its chairman, Mr. George Benson, m.p., is chairman 
of the Public Accounts Committee. The League is primarily con- 
cerned with the promotion of constructive methods of treating 
delinquents. Among its objectives is the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. The National Campaign for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment was launched under the chairmanship of Mr. Victor 
Gollancz in the autumn of 1955 in an effort to secure abolition 
within a year. According to Mr. Gollancz, the campaign was 
inspired by Mr. Arthur Koestler. 

he United Nations Association was formed at the instigation 
of the Executive Committee of the League of Nations Union, which 
had continued to meet during the second world war. The new 
Association was launched at a meeting in the Royal Albert Hall in 
October 1945 with the Prime Minister (Mr. Attlee) and Sir Anthony 
Eden among those present. It is one of a number of Associations 
in member countries which seek to secure more support for the 
United Nations Organisation and to create conditions conducive to 
its further development. The British group has about 60,000 
members. 

Among the categories referred to below but not exemplified 
above are: anti-vivisectionist groups like the British Union for the 
Abolition of Vivisection; feminist groups like the Fawcett Society 
and the Women’s Freedom League; an temperance groups like the 
United Kingdom Alliance. A further indication of the varieties 
of organised attitude groups is given by the following list: the 
Retail Trading-Standards Association; Fellowship for Ficus in 
Medicine; Navy League; National Council for Civil Liberties; 
Proportional Representation Society; Progressive League; National 
Smoke Abatement Society; Commons, Open Spaces and Footpaths 
Preservation Society; Movement for Colonial Freedom; Society for 
Cultural Relations with the U.S.S.R.; Abortion Law Reform 
Association; Public Morality Council; and National Society for the 
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Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Groups like the Fair Prices 
Defence Committee, which consist entirely of sectional bodies 
without any provision for direct individual membership of either 
people or firms, constitute a particular category of advocate groups 
whose significance is explicable only in the context of sectional 
politics. They are not, therefore, dealt with in this article. 


II 


Very few attitude groups have many members of their own. Some 
of them have sectional bodies with large individual memberships 
as affiliated members. Others can at least count on a good deal of 
support from particular sections. Thus some moral-behaviour 
groups receive the support of church bodies, though only a very 
small number of church members join them. Perhaps the animal- 
welfare societies define a distinct element in the community of a 
size to be regarded as electorally significant, but figures of sufficient 
magnitude can be obtained only by pooling the memberships of the 
various national and local bodies and allowing for a larger number 
of “ fellow travellers ” outside the organisations. 

With very few exceptions organised attitude groups have 
considerably fewer than 100,000 people and firms as their individual 
members. Very many of them have considerably fewer than 
10,000 members, even if groups of obviously trivial importance are 
excluded. The difference between the potential and actual member- 
ships of attitude groups makes many of them seem slightly 
ridiculous: everyone can join them, almost no one does. Societies 
to save the world have paid-up memberships of 175. 

Groups may not want to build up their memberships indis- 
criminately. Some bodies can be fairly careless about whom they 
take: general animal-welfare societies and vaguely Christian 
organisations can usually equate willingness to join with belief; but 
some anti-vivisectionist groups and sabbatarian societies insist on 
strict adherence to their faiths. And, if bodies want enthusiasts, 
they do not want them to be enthusiastic about too many things. 
A member of a feminist society will be an embarrassment if she— 
or he—seeks to commit it to temperance reform, eugenics, and 
the single tax. There are bodies for enthusiasts-at-large, but most 
groups are single-minded or nearly so. 

The greatest danger to “ do-good” bodies has been communist 
infiltration. Most of the groups that have resisted it successfully 
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are now —— enough to be safe. But even firmly non- 
communist bodies working for such causes as “‘ peace” and “no 
nuclear tests” have been damaged by their unwilling association 
with communist campaigns. 

Organised atti groups are predominantly, usually almost 
exclusively, middle and upper class in composition. That is a social 
fact independent of any efforts to restri¢t membership on social 
grounds. There are groups, however, whith confine their member- 
ship to the “right” or “top” people. In a few cases this practice 
may be connected with a desire on the of the “ right” people 
already in them to continue to control the groups. But the fear of 
secretaries for the security of their jobs is a negligible factor in 
restricting membership. Most new members, like most old 
members, expect a group to be managed for them, not to manage it. 
The fear of secretaries for the security of their jobs if memberships 
are not expanded is sometimes an important factor in membership 
drives. 

Members bring knowledge, skills, social prestige, and political 
contacts to ve isa ag they brin ot as erdividucls, not 
in relation to their numbers. Members as such provide the 
groups with lobbyists and money, though the numbers of lobbyists 
“ pounds provided by each thousand members vary a great 
deal too. 

The most direct form of lobbying is interviewing M.P.s at 
Westminster. That takes very few members, though lobbying by 
voters from distant constituencies consumes a good deal of time and 
money. But organised lobbying by rank-and-file members of 
tec groups is thought more often than not to irritate M.P.s. 

eminist societies and some humane bodies are among the attitude 
oups that occasionally ask their members to go to Westminster. 

-wing groups sometimes arrange demonstrations-cum-‘ mass ” 
lobbying. | 

It is more WF Sec to have enough members scattered about 
the country to ask questions during elections, meet M.P.s and pros- 
pective parliamentary candidates nursing their constituencies, and 
write to their M.P.s. Write-in campaigns can be stimulated from 
the centre, but there must be a genuine influx into Westminster 
from the constituencies to produce a useful effect. It is hard to 
organise this kind of lobbying among a membership of less than five 
figures. The temperance reformers and sabbatarians, the animal- 
lovers in general and the anti-vivisectionists in particular, are among 


the groups that often lobby fairly successfully in this way; the 
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feminist societies, prison reformers, and groups concerned with 
sexual problems (unless connected with the churches) are among 
those that by and large do not. 

In 1956 the Economic League received and spent over £180,000. 
The R.S.P.C.A. spent much more, but it engages in direct welfare 
work as well as what may be broadly referred to as political 
activities. On the other hand, some “letterhead” committees 
associated with other groups may spend nothing: the supporting 
bodies provide the secretaries, the offices, even the letterheads. In 
general, a small independent group that must operate on a modest 
scale but wants to make a distinct impression somewhere on the 
political system or governmental machine cannot manage well on 
an income of much less than £3,000 a year in cash and kind. 
Beyond that, all that can be said is that this is a field in which 
Mr. Micawber’s rules apply. 

The ratio of income to members is sometimes very high: the 
Economic League has about 4,000 members. But attitude groups 
that advocate the causes of industrialists and their firms are not 
typical. It has been fairly common, however, for one or a few 
members of an attitude group to act as its “angel.” Large gi 
and legacies have provided some humane societies with a great deal 
of money: in 1956 the R.S.P.C.A. spent £262,365 derived from 
current income (including donations) and £224,919 derived from 
legacies. In 1956 the Lord’s Day Observance Society spent £19,795 
derived from current income (including donations) and £14,780 
derived from - apa amounting to £14,897 received during the 
year. But, on the whole, the private patron is disappearing here as 
elsewhere. 

One alternative to private patronage is Government aid. In 
1955-1956 the National Association for Mental Health received from 
the Ministry of Health a general grant of £12,000 and a grant for 
training, fellowships, and bursaries of £6,000. Its total subscri 
tion income for the year was £5,165. A further example is the aid 
given to recognised marriage-guidance groups: the grant to the 
womre Catholic body illustrates most oe that in subsidising a 
voluntary social service the Government also subsidises the dis- 
semination of a particular point of view. It must be a point of view, 
however, to which, for one reason or another, the Government does 
not object. 

Societies receiving grants from Government Departments must 
ultimately give an account of their stewardship to that artment, and 
if their policy is not approved, either the grant is withdrawn or the policy 
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has to be changed. It is inevitable, therefore, that it is only the voluntary 
body that is completely free to form its policy along the lines it thinks 
best and to undertake pioneer work when this appears to be necessary. 


That passage is from the annual report of the British Social Biolo 
Council, which received Government aid from 1918 to 1942, for > 
year 1947-1948; but it must also be recorded that the Council now 
experiences a “continuous anxiety over restricted funds.”* The 
alternative of a Government subsidy is not open to most attitude 
groups, to which the Government would not be prepared to give 
aid, and which in most cases would serve no er purpose if ee 
received it. 

Another alternative, of increasing importance, is the patronage 
extended by public companies to other groups than the advocates of 
business interests. A body like the Bribery Prevention League has 
always sought support from the business community, but in that 
sort of case the common interest is direct. Illustrative of the recent 
trend is the appeal of the Council of Christians and Jews to the 
public-spiritedness of business firms: “As with so many other 
voluntary organisations . . . the Council increasingly looked to 
commercial and industrial firms for support... .”° There is often 
a response, especially from the largest firms. The enenrs by 
Viscount Chandos in 1957 of a Joint Honorary Treasurership of the 
Council of Christians and Jews reflected, in the words of the journal 
of the Council, “ not only his personal concern for the Council’s 
aims, but the growing interest of the major industrial and com- 
mercial firms in this country in its work.”* This alternative, 
however, is again not open to many attitude groups. 

There is, finally, the alternative of a large enough number of 
small subscriptions from members. The chances of raising enough 
money in that way oper on many factors. But there must usually 
be some members still able and willing to give sums of £50 or £100 
to supplement income from the basic subscriptions of, say, five 
shillings or two guineas. This is not an impossible requirement. 
It would be wrong to generalise only from the cases of groups 
whose annual reports seem to be dominated by obituary notices of 
old patrons and accounts of unsuccessful efforts to find new ones. 
Minor “angels ”—£50 p.a. “‘angels”’—are still in this world, 
though they may not guard all of the old causes. 


2 Annual Re, 1955-1956, p. 1. 
3 Common und, IX (March-April 1955), 25. 
* Ibid., X1 (Spring 1957), 31. 
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The political influence of the representative bodies of sections of the 
community can be related, at various rates of discount, to the 
numbers of people and firms they represent, the knowledge and 
technical skills of their sections, and what may be referred to as 
their “ economic power.” By that is meant not only, in some cases, 
substantial sectional financial resources but alse, in more cases, 
sectional contributions to the production of goods and services that 
can be withheld in whole or part by concerted action. Few attitude 

ups represent pe numbers of people; few command know- 
edge or technical skills not readily available to the Government 
from other sources, including sectional bodies; and none of them 
exercise significant amounts of “ economic power ” independently 
of the re tative sectional bodies with which some of them are 
associated. It is inherent in any attempt to relate political influence 
primarily to such factors to conclude that attitude groups are by 
and large unimportant. 

There are obviously a few exceptions. Some of the animal- 
welfare societies are consulted by the appropriate Government 
Departments as carefully as sectional bodies are, and are among the 
most successful groups in obtaining legislation. From 1949, when 
time for Private Members’ Bills was reintroduced, to 1954, the 
R.S.P.C.A.’s and other animal-welfare societies’ bag of Acts was 
ten. Organised medicine is well aware of the vexations caused it 
by the ollecta of anti-vivisectionists. 

The Lord’s Day Observance Society is among the most effective 
of lobbying groups: 402 of the 630 M.P.s elected in the general 
election of 1955 had pledged themselves to help preserve the Lord’s 
Day, though 191 of them made slight qualifications. The Society 
is able to repel any frontal assault on its position in Parliament. 
But that position may be undermined by the compromising spirit of 
church leaders. 

The relationship between the Howard League for Penal Reform 
and the Prison Commission is as close as that between sectional 
interests and their “ production authorities.” It is, however, the 
converse of the usual relationship; the League solicits contracts for 
the Prison Commission “so that more work, and of a wider variety, 
would be available to prisoners.” * Some of the activities of social 
service groups and governmental bodies are so intermeshed that it 


5 Annual Report 1956-1957, p. 4. 
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is difficult to say where “voluntary” effort ends and “ govern- 
mental ” action begins. 

It may be said that these exceptions sustain the rule. The 
animal-welfare societies have a large number of supporters, possess 
technical experience, and provide some services, though not Ps sort 
that create an effective “‘ strike weapon.” The Lord’s Day Observ- 
ance Society is associated with some of the churches. But it is 
probably in the intensity of the support for its cause (and the 
efficiency of its organisation) rather than in the number of its 
supporters that it compares favourably with its opponents. The 
Howard League contributes some knowledge not so readily available 
to the Government from other sources—and also the ability to say 
things the Prison Commissioners think should be said but dare not 
say themselves. The voluntary social service organisations con- 
tribute knowledge, skills, and services. In some cases, however, 
their contributions now count for less than their entrenched 
positions from which the Government does not trouble to dislodge 
them. 

But the influence of the National Campaign for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment and other “ abolitionist” groups cannot be 
accounted for by that sort of analysis. For a short time they made 
the issue of the abolition of capital punishment one of the major 
issues at the centre of British politics. They forced a hostile Govern- 
ment to make substantial concessions to them. They clearly lost in 
any trial of numerical strength with their opponents, many of 
whom felt at least as intensely about the issue as they did. They 
had no technical competence and no knowledge about the issue not 
readily available to anyone interested. They provided no services to 
the community. Their influence was that of ideas and sentiments, 
brought to bear with political skill and organisation. 

Another difficulty of assessing the importance of attitude ae 
in terms applicable to sectional spokesmen groups derives from the 
different parts decisions play in the politics of the two classes. A 
sectional spokesman group registers many decisions: it is one of its 
basic functions to do so. It must express the reactions of members 
of its section to changes in their circumstances, whether or not the 
result of governmental action, which may require an cepreess to 
the Government; and it is thought to be of considerable political 
advantage if the spokesman group registers decisions that enable 
the section “to speak with one voice.” Some impression of the 
effectiveness of a particular representative sectional group may be 
obtained by studying the interaction of its decisions with those taken 
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about the same time by the Government. It is not easy to be 
certain of what happens, but the time-scale involved makes the task 
reasonably manageable. 

On the other hand, an attitude group may decide exactly what 
it wants once and for all; and the Sa of a new decision is not 
infrequently two groups where there used to be one. Decades may 
pass between the decisions of proups to seek the abolition of capital 
punishment or equal rights for women and governmental action 
granting part or all of what is sought. Comparisons between recent 
governmental decisions and the much earlier decisions of attitude 
groups and sectional bodies on the same subjects sometimes show 
that the governmental decisions correspond more closely to those of 
the attitude groups. But the time-scale involved makes it very 
difficult to apportion the credit for the victories. 

The politics of attitude groups are part of the interplay of more 
or less influential ideas and a in British society. The organised 
attitude groups, however, are much less likely to produce the ideas 
than to help propagate them. Indeed, their first ideas must exist 
before the organisations: ideas create the common attitudes which 
are their bases. The organised attitude groups are also much less 
likely to “ produce” important political people (as the National 
Farmers’ Union “ produces” Sir James Turner and the Transport 
& General Workers’ Union “ produces” Mr. Frank Cousins) than 
to act as hewers of wood and drawers of water for them. 

It is often quite right to put most of the emphasis in an account 
of the politics of attitude groups on the ideas and people instead of 
the isations: on the “ United Nations ” as a poiitical symbol 
igemael ten United Nations Association and on Mr. Koestler—and 
Mr. Gollancz and others—instead of the National Campaign for the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment. But it should be noted that it 
was often thought worth forming an organised group to raise 
money, engage a secretary and press officer, and concert action. 
Organisation is one of the means of making even influential ideas 
cue more influential. How much more influential in a 
particular case? ~The answer at best can only be a shrewd guess. 
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Crtizs In Froop: Tue Prosirems or Ursan Growrn. By Perer Sexr. 


[Faber. 21s.] 


Cities in Flood is an excellent book. It is well-written, informative, and 
thoroughly sensible. Mr. Self brings out very clearly the appalling problems 
of urban growth and congestion that Great Britain will have to face during 
the next two or three decades and the sheer inadequacy of what has been 
done, or attempted, so far in order to cope with them; but he also makes it 
clear that the present rate of growth is unlikely to continue beyond a limited 
period and that, if we can bring ourselves to take the steps required for coping 
with the immediate problems, we can reasonably look forward to much less 
intractable difficulties in the future. He also salutarily debunks those who 
profess to fear the ruin of the countryside and its agriculture by the spread of 
urban building, and is rightly critical of the extreme claims put forward for 
the prevention of building on good agricultural land. Sir Frederic Osborn, 
in his interesting introduction, calls Mr. Self’s analysis oi the problem 
“ brilliant ”; ry think, for once, the adjective is justly used. 

Faced with the inordinately rapid growth of major cities and “ conurba- 
tions,” which has become a world-wide problem affecting all countries that are 
advancing fast in the application of modern economic techniques, Great 
Britain has been almost alone in committing itself to an attempt to restrict 
this type of growth and to promote ree dispersal of populations from 
congested central urban areas without merely forcing them out from the centre 
into suburbs which add to the extent of suburban sprawl. New towns have 
been deliberately created, and steps have been taken to encourage transfer of 
pores to existing small towns. The scale on which such measures have 

n carried out is, no doubt, grossly inadequate; and for the time being a 
halt has been called to the creation of New Towns. These mistakes, however, 
can be rectified if the will exists; and Mr. Self rightly pleads for a resumption 
of the dispersal drive in both its forms. He is well aware that the present 
structure of local government is quite unsuited to the needs of sa te 

pulation planning, which requires regional, rather than merely local, 

andling of many of the key problems; and he rightly insists that in most 
cases the county is no less unsuitable as the unit for large-scale planning than 
the county borough, and that the real need is for effective regional planning 
bodies covering the whole area of each major conurbation sh g its neighbour- 
hood or extending over several counties, even where no major conurbation is 
involved. He wants the creation of New Towns to be resumed; but he puts 
the strongest stress on the need to plan for the expansion of a large number 
of small and middle-sized towns on lines that will equip them with really 
up-to-date rail systems and other facilities for uncongested transport. 

In this connection, Mr. Self rightly attacks the existing divorce between 
town and country planning and the planning of industrial location. The same 
central rtment, he argues, should be responsible for both; and accordingly 
the Board of Trade’s functions in respect of industrial location should be 
transferred to the Ministry of Housing and Local Government. Unless this is 
done, he points out, local and regional planners will continue to be forced to 
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plan in the dark, and will be unable to make intelligent forecasts about either 
the size or the character of the populations for which they must set out to 
provide. He is undoubtedly correct in holding that the confident and idealistic 
mood in which the planners set out, with much support from public opinion, 
in 1945 has by now thoroughly evaporated, giving place to a mood in which 
the restrictiveness of planning controls is seen much more clearly than its 
long-run benefits, and much more attention is given to getting houses built 
than to ensuring that they are built in the best places for them. He also 
stresses the prevalent confusion between the claims of agriculture and those of 
the promotion and development of rural amenities—these being in reality two 
i ate issues—so that the confusion between them is often made 
a means to block planning by opposing in the name of agricultural defence 
devel ts that are really objected to on social, or sometimes snobbish, 
He insists, most strongly, that the claim of the ordinary citizen for 
adequate lebensraum is thoroughly justified, and deplores the pruning of 
standards—e.g., of building density—that has taken place on grounds of 
economy in recent years. He pleads for more generous assistance in the 
clearing of congested urban areas and in the dispersal of redundant city 
tions, and makes concrete proposals with these ends in view. Most of 
all does he insist that good planning is necessarily a matter of giving great 
weight to long-run consequences, and that improvised measures for coping 
with short-run difficulties are apt to make matters worse in the long run. 
At the same time, he keeps his nose firmly to the ground and discounts the 
less practicable projects of the idealists. In order to make the best of what is 
practicable he insists that the central government must show itself prepared 
to take the initiative both in bringing the local planning bodies together on 
a regional basis for the pursuit of clearly defined objectives and by taking 
positive action to promote industrial dispersal and to designate and foster the 
development of new or expanded towns. 

In short, Mr. Self’s book is not only a most lucid account of what has been 
done, and left undone, in the field of planning during the past dozen years, 
but also the presentation of a balanced programme for the future. He makes 
a real attempt to face realistically the difficulties involved in a process of 
urban that will be checked before very long by the advent of a falling, 
or at a stationary, total population; and, without underrating these 
difficulties, he offers good hope for the longer-run future in which he expects 
ae ase movements to become much less unmanageable than they are 

y- The great question, as he sees it, is how ook irreparable damage 
will have been done by bad planning, or by the absence of planning, before 
these more favourable conditions arrive. 

G. D. H. Cor. 


Tue Crinese Economy. By Soromon Apter. [Routledge. 276 pp. 
25s. | 


Far Eastern Arrairs. No. I. Edited by G. F. Hupson. St. Antony’s 
Papers, No. II. [Chatto. 145 pp. 12s. 6d.] 


Soromon Apter was sent to China by the United States Treasury in the 
autumn of 1941, and in 1942 became Acting American Member of the 
Stabilisation Board of China, and later Treasury Attaché at the American 
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orn in Cranghing:sed Nanking. In this book he offers the first 
comprehensive survey that exists in English of the developments in China 
since 1949—indeed the first reliable survey since Professor Tawney’s Land and 
Labour in China, published in 1932. And he describes them objectively and 
sympathetically. 

The most striking features of Chinese economic development since the 
overthrow of the Kuomintang have been its speed and scale, its peacefulness 
and its centralisation. A society which until the 1930s had a cultivated area 
about two-thirds that of the United States, worked by fifteen times as many 
farm households and supporting a population three times as great, and which 
was chronically poor and isolated, swept by brigandage and famine, now has 
large-scale collective farming, impressive road and rail communications, and a 
daunting programme of heavy industrialisation. Not only has the pace been 

uick, there has been remarkably little organised resistance, especially little by 

e richer peasants. This seems attributable in part to the realism, diligence, 
and patience of the Chinese people—though it is noticeable how little 
“ national character” is stressed in this book, as in most economic histories. 
It is good to get away from the old myths about China. The speed of its 
recent development has been for the most part the response of an industrious 
and pliable people to a carefully devised master-plan, ably abetted by Russia 
and conscientiously applied by Mao. Corruption and rebellion, famine and 
fly-borne diseases, have been replaced by efficiency and peace. Can it be 
sustained? And is it the whole story? 

One element in the story—revealed implicitly rather than explicitly, per- 
haps, by Mr. Adler—is the extent of the dependence on Russia. Other 
reporters, like Professor Kirby of the University of Hong Kong, have revealed 
how alike are the new industrial cities to their elder brothers in Magnitogorsk 
and the Urals; the machines, the book-keeping, and the language as well as 
the methods of industry, are Russian; the amount of Russian industrial aid 
has been put as high as 1,250 million dollars; some 160 of the original 400 
projects of the First Five Year Plan were “ presents” of the U.S.S.R. to 
China. Nor does Mr. Adler indicate how far the process of self-questioning 
has gone, especially in the matter of centralisation: there is said to be by this 
time a bureaucracy numbering some twelve millions. And all the efficiency 
and direction have not quite averted some disastrous floods, some technical 
lapses, and irregularities here and there in the economy. 

This is, however, a most valuable, well-written, and perceptive study, fresh 
and frank. It is in places exciting—in its revelations on population growth 
(an annual increase of some twelve millions a year, adins birth control 
essential), and in its accounts of the reaction of the Chinese peasantry to the 
speedy collectivisation of agriculture. And it emphasises that this colossal 
experiment has significance not only for China, Britain, and the United States 
but for all the uncommitted powers and peoples in Asia. There is dependence 
on Russia—but there is a competitive note with Indian industrialisation. In 
the second number of the impressive St. Antony's Papers, Mr. Rhagavan lyer 
discusses this problem, and concludes that, while planning in India is pro- 
ducing less spectacular results than in China, it is based on more solid 
Siendiehatas and will command more widespread acceptance. It is heartening 
to find the future of Asia being determined by competition in Asia, and at 
last a competition in ploughshares, not swords. 


Esmonp WRIGHT. 
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Tue Crisis oF THE O_p Orper, 1919-1933. By ArtHur M. ScHLEsincER, 
Jr. [Heinemann. 569 pp. 42s.| 


Tus is the first of “several volumes” that will be called “The Age of 
Roosevelt.” The work has been eagerly awaited, for ““ What was the New 
Deal?” has become the harrowing and perplexing “‘ What am I?” of the 
American liberal. And the American liber, whatever his perplexities, at 
least feels sure that he has rejected the excesses, of course, of American 
capitalism while remaining true to the essential American tradition of a glad 
freedom of enterprise, that phrase construed in the widest, most general, and 
most noble sense. His hero is a man who is held to have saved American 
business against its own worst enemy, itself, during the fantastic years of the 
depression. And he sees the Democratic Party as much as possible as the 
— of the small (business) man against the big (business) guy, even though, 
while he trust-busts enthusiastically, he sees the advantages of mildly regu- 
lating the then inevitable (and efficient) consolidations of bree power. In 
other words, he sees double and—worse—he often sees that he sees double. 
He positively squints with agony at how hard it is to recognise the all-too- 
closely-related Philistines, even though he is sure that he is so much David. 
So it is not surprising that when 1932 has become the 1688 of modern 
American Whi , so many should wait hopefully, the reviewer included, to 
see whether the firs huge history of the New Deal would resolve these agonies, 
would reveal the clarity of American liberalism to be as great as its psycho- 
logical conviction. And Professor Schlesinger is admirably equipped for the 
task: a teacher of the great Harvard history school, a famed publicist, a founder 
of the A.D.A. (Americans for Democratic Action—the would-be Democratic 
Fabian Society), and a speech-writer and friend to Adlai Stevenson. 

But this volume is a terrible disappointment. It is written in a slick, 
catch-dollar, aggressively popular style that shows more will to condescend 
than evidence of the hefghts vacated. His impressionistic style of social 
history becomes in fact the “ personalised” morass of irrelevance of the worst 
political journalism: we are told that John Nance Garner liked lamb chops 
and fruit for breakfast (what character!) and that, when F. D. R. and his 
economic adviser met Hoover and his man during the interregnum, the 
one side smoked cigars and the other (democratically) smoked cigarettes. 
But the two most significant items of social legislation in the 1920s 
are ignored almost completely: prohibition and the ending of mass- 
immigration. Page 1 gets off to a typical start: “‘ We are at the end of our 
rope,’ the weary President at last said, as the striking clock announced the day 
of his retirement. ‘There is nothing more we can do.’” And then a foot- 
note, the first of fifty pages of a formidable looking apparatus of notes, which 
refers to two quite separate sentences on quite separate pages of T. G. Joslin’s 
Hoover Off the Record (1934)—a work as authoritative as it sounds. Is this 
point trivial?—unfortunately, no. For his need to ape Time-style and Time- 
technique is a sign of a wilful desertion of scholarly standards for a partisan- 
ship at once violent and petty. We reach the Inauguration of 1933 with such 
a tremendous build-up of promise and emotion that we are left wishing 
deeply that history had put into the New Deal all the intelligence, the 
coherence and the preconceived plan that Mr. Schlesinger will have to put 
into his subsequent volumes in order to avoid bathos. The last page should 
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be read by anyone who does not know what is meant by “teleology”: 
“ Roosevelt, armoured in some inner faith, remained calm and inscrutable, 
confident that American improvisation could meet the future on its own 
terms. ... Deep within, he seemed to know that the nation had resources 
beyond its banks and —_ that the collapse of the older order meant 
catharsis rather than catastrophe. . . . If this were so, then the crisis could 
change from calamity to challenge. The only thing Americans had to fear 
was fear itself. And so he serenely awaited the morrow. The event was in 
the hand of God.” 

But the book is worth close study. For it is a precise mirror of the worthy 
sentiments, ai ,the lack of perspective, of the present-day publicists of 
American liberalism. Rather than face the fact, obvious from a foreign 
perspective, that his differences with his opponents are matters of degree and 
stress within a common, indeed almost a claustrophobic, American liberalism, 
Mr. Schlesinger adopts a half-cocked dialectic theory of American history. 
Amid the overwhelmingly middle-class classlessness of American life and 
politics, an even diluted ism clearly will not do: he quite rightly rejects 
the view that American politics will never be stable and explicable until an 
alleged suppressed-left expresses itself. But, instead, he sees American 
politics as a dialectic struggle between the right and, not the left, but, in the 
title of a book of his, The Vital Centre—certainly not the dead centre, the 
vital centre. If you can put all the ills of the body politic completely at arm’s 
length, you have a foe to shy rocks at, not just a contradictory and human 
self to scratch. Indeed, the American liberal in such a quest for certainty does 
not even rend a straw-man, he barks in a mirror. The truth is, surely, as 
H. G. Wells once put it, that the ideas of both American political parties 
could fit comfortably together as different wings of the old British Liberal 
Party of Asquith and Lloyd George, the party of industrialism and freedom. 
But the American li for an tlt purposes is constantly tempted to 
sound more radical than he is. The result, as in the speech-writers of the 
New Deal (if not in the more mundane and empirical course of its legislative 
history), and as in this book, is to substitute rhetoric for analysis and to make 
mere activity sound like plan. There is a much-quoted passage from a speech 
of Roosevelt’s in 1932 that Mr. Schlesinger does not recall, though it sums up 
the reasons for the great popular confidence that Roosevelt was able to restore, 
and yet also demolishes the claim of the New Deal publicists to have really 
created anything new: “The country needs and, unless I mistake its temper, 
the country demands, bold persistent experimentation. It is common sense 
to take a method and try it. If it fails, admit it frankly and try another. 
But above all, try something.” After all, a new deal is not a new game. 

Bernarp Crick. 


Tue New Camsripce Mopern History. Vol. I. The Renaissance 1493- 
1520. Vol. VII. The Old Régime 1713-1763. [Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 532 and 625 pp. 37s. 6d. each.] 

Europe Since Napotzton. By Davin THomson. [Longmans. 910 and 
lvii pp. 42s.] 


Ar first sight the appearance of these remarkable volumes seems to confirm the 
belief that the fear of being old-fashioned is much less potent in Cambridge 
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than in Oxford. Historians are peculiarly sensitive to the vagaries of fashion, 
and it looked at one time as if they had become so “ scientific” in the last 
half of last century that no one would ever again dare to write “ general” 
history if he wished to become or remain a serious historian. The serious 
historian examined a short period of the past through a microscope. He was 
concerned with what a Spanish ambassador wrote about Elizabeth, with the 
life histories of obscure M.P.s in the eighteenth century, or the analysis of the 
financial demands of the cahiers des lichen of the Third Estate in 1789. 
The Cambridge Modern History, as planned by Lord Acton, seemed to be 
as old-fashioned as Herodotus, or Raleigh’s Historie of the World, or Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fail. 

Yet here, oat A years after Acton planned the Cambridge Modern History, 
Sir Clark and his Advisory Committee begin the —e of the 
New Cambridge Modern History. (It should be noted with reference to the 
first sentence of this review that Sir George Clark, though eminently Oxford, 
became eminently Cambridge as Regius Professor and Fellow of Trinity.) 
When one compares Volumes I and VII of the New with Volumes I and vi 
of the Old, to which they answer, and Sir George Clark’s General Intro- 
duction and statement of arrangement and objects with the Preface of the 
three editors who carried out Acton’s plan, the resemblances between the 
New and the Old are much more striking than their differences. The most 
obvious formal innovation is that each separate volume has been assigned to a 
single editor. Thus The Renaissance volume was planned and edited by 
Professor G. R. Potter; when he took up an appointment abroad the editorial 
revision was undertaken by Professor Denys Hay, of the University of 
Edinburgh, who writes a 7 ood introductory chapter. Volume VII is 
edited by Miss J. O. Lindsay, ow of Girton College. 

The main reason for rewriting Acton’s twelve volumes is that the enormous 
amount of research during the last sixty years has thrown new light not merely 
into many corners of many periods, but on large spaces in periods and even 
upon — themselves. Also, to some extent, as Sir George Clark points 
ou have been some important changes in the attitude of historians 
towards the presentation of the past; ¢.g., the historian no longer expects to 
write “ definitive history” and he is neither expected to be nor professes to be 
impartial according to the standards of impartiality set by Acton. The result 
of this is, no oak: that the New has something of a new look—but not a 
very new new look. The crux of the matter will be found in the main 
P which confronts every writer of “ general history” and, @ fortiori, the 
editor planning a volume of composite authorship covering, like these volumes, 
a historical period. The period is not a fortuitous slice of years arbitrarily cut 
out of history by the editor or author. It is a period precisely because some 
event or events, preceding or following it, give it a unity and a meaning of 

t historical importance. The Renaissance and the ancien régime each has 
is kind of unity and meaning as a landmark in the development of 
European civilisation, the society of the Renaissance destroying or superseding 
that of the Middle Ages, and the society of the ancien régime bei 
or superseded by that which rose out of the flames and ashes of the French 
revolution. 

The ultimate test of a general history and of these volumes is whether they 

succeed in conveying to the reader this unity and meaning or merely like a 
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chronicle present a series of facts, a succession of events in various places. 
Lord Acton’s twelve volumes did not pass this test. They have proved to be 
an old and trusted friend to many people, but like a good encyclopaedia or 
dictionary. You took them down from the shelf when you wanted to verify 
facts, learn about events, or acquire information about Fernando de Guzman 
Nunez or the Patent of Tolerance. You could not read them; you referred to 
them. It is clear from Sir George Clark’s introduction that i intention is 
that the new history should present this unity and meaning of each period, 
and should not be a mere record of a succession of events in different 
countries. Each volume is to present a picture of some significant and 


important stage in E civilisation. It is too early to judge to what 
extent this intention will be fulfilled. The general standard of these first two 
volumes is high; are well edited and well written. They are certainly 


more readable than the original history. Miss Lindsay’s volume is the more 
successful in conveying a sense of continuity and unity. 

Dr. David Thomson is a very courageous man. In 900 pages he attempts 
to tell the terrible story of Europe and European civilisation during the last 
150 years. He saw himself immediately confronted by the problem of general 
history dealt with in the preceding paragraph. His history, he says in his 
preface, is written on the principle “that a general historical study, if the 
writing and the reading of it are to be more than the mere drudgery of 
amassing information, must concern itself with patterns woven by the process 
of historical change.” Dr. Thomson’s historical knowledge me intelligence 
are so t, and he is such an accomplished writer, that his book is eminently 
readable and full of interesting things. It should prove of permanent value 
for those for whom it has primarily been written: university students in the 
United States and Britain. It is, however, inevitable that the necessity of 
getting the history of a continent and 150 years into 900 pages, of at least 
mentioning an enormous number of facts and persons, makes it impossible 
for Dr. Teale consistently to put his principle into practice. As the book 
goes on the facts too often obscure the pattern. 


Lzonarp Woo tr. 


Wives Wuo Went To Coutect. By Jupira Huspack. [Heinemann. 
159 pp. 12s. 6d.] 


Mrs. Hussack is a graduate of Cambridge University, with three young 
children. She was interested in the fate of the 8 per cent. of English women 
who, like herself, take their university degrees and then marry; and she 
accordingly set herself to find out what happens to them. Now that the 
principles relating to the higher education and the professional employment of 
women have been securely established, how far do they in practice extend to 


those of “the marrying kind”? How much do they actually achieve, and 
how much more use could they be helped to make of their training, by 
suitable public measures? 


The marriage rate for women graduates is very nearly equal to that of 
the rest of the population, and this is in itself a matter for remark. Careers, 
in the early days of feminism, were often placed before marriage. Nowadays, 
married graduates make up for their slightly smaller numbers by producing 
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slightly larger families. To help in bringing them up, half have no domestic 
help or less than an hour a day, and less than a sixth have resident help. 

fn these circumstances, one does not expect to find very high employment 
fi Under 20 per cent. of married graduates work full-time, and very 
few of these have young children. About the same number do part-time 
work, and nearly all of these have children. The main fields of work are 
teaching and examining, administrative work, medicine, writing, and trans- 
lating, excludin ee unpaid work in local organisations of all kinds. 
Nearly half of plan to take up, or to increase, their outside work as 
soon as circumstances allow. From the personal details supplied, one gets an 
impression of a group for the most part satisfied and busy in their chosen 
occupations, looking ahead to wider horizons, and somewhat ruefully com- 
paring their crowded daily lives with the easier existences of their mothers. 
Higher taxation and shortage of domestics throw a heavy burden on the 
woman who wants to maintain both family and cultural standards: and 
Mrs. Hubback comments on the prevalence of over-tiredness which results. 

As she sees it, there are several ways in which educated women could 
be made happier themselves, and could contribute more to the eT 
The intelligent girl should be encouraged to realise that she will probably 
wish a good part of her adult life in the management of a home 
. Emphasis on concentration on a op small area of knowledge 

y afford a less good training for this than more varied work in a 
ider field. In choosing a career, where no overriding vocational urge 
itself, the advantages should be stressed of studying a subject which 
lead on to part-time employment later. She will do well to establish 
her career before marrying, and certainly before the “ acute” stage of mother- 
hood sets in. Even then, where she can continue with a nominal amount of 
her outside work, to keep her hand in, she should do so, to avoid the sense of 
falling behind, and losing in mental grasp, experienced by most intelligent 
women when they give up work. 

Discussing training for home making, Mrs. Hubback deplores the attitude, 
still prevalent in grammar schools, that only the less intelligent pupils should 
receive a useful amount of instruction in domestic science. She points out 
that there is scope for a genuinely educational, scientific appr to such 
subjects as catering, hygiene, and so forth, and it is in everyone’s best interests 
to dispel the current implied belief that domestic work is essentially unskilled 
and unrelated to the exercise of wits and judgment. 

Political and industrial help could also be valuable. Mrs. Hubback states 
frankly that the married woman is effectively “disabled” in some respects, 
compared with her colleagues, less mobile, more prone to need time off, and so 
on. Yet her approach to life has its own values, and these can be made use 
of, for instance, in nursing, teaching, or social work, where the difficulties are 
allowed for, and, she adds sternly, , oa down to a minimum by the married 
women themselves. Facilities for re-training are also needed. 

From the financial point of view, taxation often acts as a powerful dis- 
incentive to earn more than a very limited amount. Mrs. Hubback urges, as 
an elementary justice, that, where women go out to work, they should be 
entitled to a tax allowance to cover their replacement, for domestic purposes, 
within the home. 

I feel warmly in accordance with most of Mrs. Hubback’s views—I echo 
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the wry remarks of many who supplied her with her answers. It is with 
regret that I must say x a I found her presentation pedestrian, her style 
diffuse, the points sometimes submerged beneath vague generalisations. But 
—as I release the baby from the play-pen, which he has been rattling this past 
half-hour, and dash to make ready the tea before school comes out—I do 
indeed admire her tenacity in devising her research and bringing it off at all. 
JuptrH Henperson. 


Unuoy Atuiance. By Geratp Freunp. [Chatto and Windus. 283 pp. 
2s. } 


German Rute in Russia 1941-1945. By ALexanper Daun. [ Macmillan. 
695 pp. 60s.] 


Tuesz two books together cover separate stages in German-Soviet relations 
between the end (for the Russians) of the first world war and the end of the 
second. The first deals with the complex story of the years from the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk to the signing of the agreement of April 24, 1926—the so- 
called Treaty of Berlin—and the second with the equally complex period 
when German authorities were actually responsible for the administration of 
large areas of Soviet territory after the invasion of June 22, 1941. An interest- 
ing comparison between them is the difference in approach to the writing of 
history; Mr. Freund attacks his subject-matter in the style of a Professor 
Temperley (or even of Mr. Wheeler-Bennett, who contributes an introduction) 
and produces a connected and well-documented story, while Mr. Dallin adopts 
the modern American model of a huge book in which a vast amount of 
material - assembled, but which leaves the author free to throw in ! wor 
amount of personal opinion. Both books are written with the benefit o 
hindsight, and vapeataliy De. Dallin’s. Mr. Freund would have been well 
advi to insist on a less tendentious title, since his is in fact the less 
opinionated of the two. 

Mr. Freund’s is, in reality, a fairly straightforward piece of story-telling, 
and is the fruit of much valuable research supplementing that already done by 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett, Professor Carr, and others. It was, he argues, inevitable 
that Lenin should accept the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, not only ores he had 
little choice in the matter but also because he was gambling on the defeat of 
Germany by the Entente; when the time came, there were obvious attractions 
in setting up a club of the defeated in opposition to the eventual victors, so 
that from November 1918 onwards all the indications pointed towards a 
German-Russian rapprochement. In this the military men, and notably von 
Seeckt, played a leading part, since the possibilities of evading the military 
clauses of the Versailles treaty were enhanced by having a remote area to 
work in under the form of military advice to the Soviets. This part of the 
story is familiar enough. But Mr. Freund introduces interesting material to 
support his evident belief that the military and civilian authorities of Weimar 
were more ignorant of each other’s plans than used to be thought; Seeckt, he 
would argue, did not influence the government to any great extent, and had 
at times to be kept apart from it. The events which led to Rapallo and to 
the later treaty of 1926 were political and not military, and the initiative rested 
firmly in the hands of Chicherin and Krestinski on the Russian side and 
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slightly larger families. To help in bringing them up, half have no domestic 
help or less than an hour a day, and less than a sixth have resident help. 

In these circumstances, one does not expect to find very high employment 
figures. Under 20 per cent. of married graduates work full-time, and very 
few of these have young children. About the same number do part-time 
work, and nearly of these have children. The main fields of work are 
teaching and examining, administrative work, medicine, writing, and trans- 
lating, excluding ee unpaid work in local organisations of all kinds. 
Nearly half of them plan to take up, or to increase, their outside work as 
soon as circumstances allow. From the personal details supplied, one gets an 
impression of a group for the most “ore satisfied and busy in their chosen 
occupations, looking ahead to wider horizons, and somewhat ruefully com- 

ing their crowded daily lives with the easier existences of their mothers. 

igher taxation and shortage of domestics throw a heavy burden on the 
woman who wants to maintain both family and cultural standards: and 
Mrs. Hubback comments on the prevalence over-tiredness which results. 

As she sees it, there are several ways in which educated women could 
be made happier themselves, and could contribute more to the — 
The intelligent girl should be encouraged to realise that she will probably 
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will y afford a less good training for this than more varied work in a 
wider field. In choosing a career, where no overriding vocational urge 
declares i the advantages should be stressed of studying a subject which 


lead on to part-time employment later. She will do well to establish 
career before marrying, and certainly before the “ acute” stage of mother- 
hood sets in. Even then, where she can continue with a nominal amount of 
her outside work, to keep her hand in, she should do so, to avoid the sense of 
falling behind, and losing in mental grasp, experienced by most intelligent 
women when they give up work. 

Discussing training for home making, Mrs. Hubback deplores the attitude, 
still prevalent in grammar schools, that only the less intelligent pupils should 
receive a useful amount of instruction in domestic science. She ints out 
that there is scope for a genuinely educational, scientific approach to such 
subjects as catering, hygiene, and so forth, and it is in everyone’s best interests 
to dispel the current implied belief that domestic work is essentially unskilled 
and unrelated to the exercise of wits and judgment. 

Political and industrial help could also be valuable. Mrs. Hubback states 
frankly that the married woman is effectively “disabled” in some respects, 
compared with her colleagues, less mobile, more prone to need time off, and so 
on. Yet her approach to life has its own values, and these can be made use 
of, for instance, in nursing, teaching, or social work, where the difficulties are 
allowed for, and, she adds sternly, Tepe down to a minimum by the married 
women themselves. Facilities for re-training are also needed. 

From the financial point of view, taxation often acts as a powerful dis- 
incentive to earn more than a very limited amount. Mrs. Hubback urges, as 
an elementary justice, that, where women go out to work, they should be 
entitled to a tax allowance to cover their replacement, for domestic purposes, 
within the home. 

I feel warmly in accordance with most of Mrs. Hubback’s views—I echo 
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the wry remarks of many who supplied her with her answers. It is with 
regret that I must say xB I found her presentation pedestrian, her style 
diffuse, the points sometimes submerged beneath vague generalisations. But 
—as I release the baby from the play-pen, which he has been rattling this past 
half-hour, and dash to make ready the tea before school comes out—I do 
indeed admire her tenacity in devising her research and bringing it off at all. 
JuprrH HeEnperson. 


Unnory Axuiance. By Geratp Freunp. [Chatto and Windus. 283 pp. 
25s. | 


German Rute tn Russia 1941-1945. By Avexanper Datiin. [Macmillan. 
695 pp. 60s.] 


Tuese two books together cover separate stages in German-Soviet relations 
between the end (for the Russians) of the first world war and the end of the 
second. The first deals with the complex story of the years from the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk to the signing of the agreement of April 24, 1926—the so- 
called Treaty of Berlin—and the pre with the equally complex period 
when German authorities were actually responsible for the administration of 
large areas of Soviet territory after the invasion of June 22, 1941. An interest- 
ing comparison between them is the difference in approach to the writing of 
history; Mr. Freund attacks his subject-matter in the style of a Professor 
Temperley (or even of Mr. Wheeler-Bennett, who contributes an introduction) 
and produces a connected and well-documented story, while Mr. Dallin adopts 
the modern American model of a huge book in which a vast amount of 
material is assembled, but which leaves the author free to throw in a fair 
amount of personal opinion. Both books are written with the benefit of 
hindsight, and especially Mr. Dallin’s. Mr. Freund would have been well 
advised to insist on a less tendentious title, since his is in fact the less 
opinionated of the two. 

Mr. Freund’s is, in reality, a fairly straightforward piece of story-telling, 
and is the fruit of much valuable research supplementing that already done by 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett, Professor Carr, and others. It was, he argues, inevitable 
that Lenin should accept the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, not only Sees he had 
little choice in the matter but also because he was gambling on the defeat of 
Germany by the Entente; when the time came, there were obvious attractions 
in setting up a club of the defeated in opposition to the eventual victors, so 
that from November 1918 onwards all the indications pointed towards a 
German-Russian rapprochement. In this the military men, and notably von 
Seeckt, played a leading part, since the possibilities of evading the military 
clauses of the Versailles treaty were enhanced by having a remote area to 
work in under the form of military advice to the Soviets. This part of the 
story is familiar enough. But Mr. Freund introduces interesting material to 
support his evident belief that the military and civilian authorities of Weimar 
were more ignorant of each other’s plans than used to be thought; Seeckt, he 
would argue, did not influence the government to any great extent, and had 
at times to be kept apart from it. The events which led to Rapallo and to 
the later treaty of 1926 were political and not military, and the initiative rested 
firmly in the hands of Chicherin and Krestinski on the Russian side and 
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Stresemann and Brockdorff-Rantzau on the German. Anyone reading this 
book who was brought up in the “ Locarno spirit” and the belief that Strese- 
mann was the white hope of European pacification will be shocked at Mr. 
Freund’s interpretation of the man, but on the basis of the evidence he 
adduces will find it hard to prove the portrait inaccurate. Radek, too, comes 
out somewhat differently from the popular conception. If one must criticise 
the book, it would be & lack of clarity in the background; the relationship 
of changes in German governments to the policy they were pursuing is not 
fully brought out, nor are the twists and turns of the organisation of the 
German Communist Party (which Mr. Freund dismisses as rather unimportant 
after the Luxemburg-Liebknecht murders); and there is no reference at all to 
some of the parallel activities of the Soviets in other countries, such as 
Krasin’s protracted stay in London. 

Mr. Dallin’s assiduity in collecting material was matched only by his 
evident contempt for Alfred Rosenberg, who was nominally in charge of 
German occupation policy in Russia. Rosenberg was indeed not the brightest 
jewel in the Nazi crown, and there is plenty to show his ineffectiveness in 

ing with men like Himmler and the tougher of the generals. The result 
of divided authority was to make the policy actually followed in the occupied 
East a hotch-potch in which the Untermensch theory conflicted with occasional 
attempts to enlist the support of dissident Russians, and even more the 
dissident Ukrainians, against the control of Moscow. Rosenberg himself, as a 
Baltic German, knew the Russians considerably better than most Nazis and 
did not entirely dislike them or underrate them, but his knowledge did not 
suffice to enable the Germans to devise a coherent policy when found 
vast tracts of Russia under their control. Because of this conflict of view on 
the a side, the waproer yk were neither exterminated nor made to revolt 
agai i and the world was faced with the a nt miracle 
that a. people belived to be groaning under a cotieenit aiden showed 

loyalty to the system even when they had the chance to get rid 
of it. Perhaps most interesting part of the book is the account of the 
curious Vlasov movement, which Mr. Dallin is undoubtedly right in 
dismissing as of little practical importance. 

One is tempted to wonder whether another Mr. Dallin might not some 
day write a rather similar book about Allied occupation policies in North 
Africa , Italy, or even Germany. True, no eet Allied authority ever 
advocated extermination. But anyone familiar with the difficulties which 
faced the Allies when occupying enemy countries will find himself almost at 
home when he a of _— counsels, uncertain policies, and sometimes 

in i ance on of responsible le. There, he will say if he is 
oe for the won ps pd ane we. — 4 

T. E. M. McKrrrerick. 


Tue Lire anp Times or Baron Haussmann. By J. M. and Brian Cuap- 
MAN. [Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 262 pp. 25s.] 


Many of the physical characteristics of modern Paris are due to the work of 
Baron Haussmann, who held the office of Prefect of the Seine from 1853 
until 1870. In this book Mr. and Mrs. Chapman have set out to describe the 
efforts which he made to transform the city of which he was chief magistrate 
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for seventeen years; to explain the social, economic, and political conditions 
obtaining in the Second pire so far as they related to this task; and to 
show something of the nality and character of the man himself. To 
accomplish this threefold purpose in a single volume in a completely satis- 
factory manner would be an extremely diffrcult and perhaps impossible task. 
It would be too much to claim that the authors have wholly succeeded. 
But they have written an interesting and readable account of the most 
important period in the development of modern Paris, the city of light and 
beauty; and they have shown the human forces which induced that 
development and the opposing forces which ultimately brought it to a 
standstill. 

The improvement of Paris during the Second Empire was due to Louis 
Napoleon’s desire to present the le of France with spectacular evidence 
of the growth and progress which ti the capital city made during his régime. 
It also owed much to the effectiveness of the human instrument whom he 
selected for this purpose in the person of Georges Haussmann. Haussmann 
was a man of t ambition, immense energy, outstanding administrative 
and financial ability, and remarkable persistence of purpose. He gave Louis 
Napoleon his single-hearted services and unswerving loyalty in exchange for 
unlimited opportunities to initiate and carry out his many plans and construc- 
tional projects. From Louis Napoleon he received continuous personal support 
in the face of much criticism until the final opposition to Haussmann’s 
financial methods became so strong that he was forced to resign. The authors 
declare that, despite much contemporary suspicion and allegations of personal 
corruption—and there were vast opportunities for its exercise—Haussmann 
had a blameless record in this respect. He had a large salary and a huge 
entertainment allowance; he had a magnificent official residence and a position 
of unquestionable im ; he had direct access to the Emperor almost 
daily so that the ministerial authority to which he was theoretically subject 
was purely nominal; and above all he had great power. This was sufficient 
to satisfy most of his ambitions and to evoke the great energies which lay in 
him. He left the service a poor man. 

In these exceptional circumstances, and relying on the vulgar love of 
display and the get-rich-quick spirit which characterised the Second Empire, 
Haussmann ayn many astonishing feats of modernisation and recon- 
struction. e tore down the ancient walls, fortifications, and narrow 
alleyways which had i in Paris from the middle ages and built in 
their stead the li i a oan which we know today. He made the 
Etoile out of a mere cross roads and he was also responsible for the Place de 
la République and similar key points in the city. He reconstructed the Bois 
de Bologne. He designed and built the wholesale food markets. He gave 
Paris a modern sewerage system and water supply. He extended the Rue du 
Rivoli. These and a hundred other achievements were due to Georges 
Haussmann. 

One shortcoming of the book is the absence of maps. The three small 
half-tone illustrations which are included showing a number of unnamed 
spidery lines representing roads planned or executed during the Haussmann 
epoch do not enable the reader to follow the text unless he happens to have an 
intimate knowledge of the t aphy of Paris. It is also a pity that the 
authors have not ventured to discuss &e validity of Haussmann’s basic town 
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planning conceptions, in view of the denigration of “ visual” planning by 
modern planners. But despite these shortcomings The Life and Times of 
Baron Haussmann was worth writing and is worth reading. 

W. A. Rosson. 


Tue Soctar Aspects of Prescrisinc. By J. P. Martin, with a Foreword 
by Prorgsson R. M. Tirmuss. [Heinemann. 169 pp. 2ls.] 


Tue cost of medicine for domiciliary patients treated under the National 
Health Service amounts to something over one-tenth of the cost of the Service 
as a whole. So important an item in the health service budget is worthy of 
—_ study than it has yet received. The value of Mr. Martin’s book is not 

it answers all our questions, but rather that it provides a —— 
picture of a lar ot the background against which our questions must 
asked. As Sedece Seemed ate his canuid this is ye arenes only 
to the study of the doctor—patient relationship in which the giving or with- 
holding of takes place. 

The main substance of the book is a detailed statistical analysis, based on 
data normally available to the health service administrators, of over-all 
puree costs in sixty-seven county boroughs of England and Wales during 

951. The counties and conurbations were excluded because of lack of homo- 

ity. The population range of the towns studied was between 50,000 and 

50,000 No new data was collected, though the Ministry of Health made 
available certain unpublished material rendered suitably anonymous. 

The basic facts available about prescriptions were their average uency 

patient, their average cost, and the increases in these between 1947 and 
f51° These figures were related to the mean list sizes of the doctors in the 
areas practice structure in terms of principals and assistants, and a 
number of indices of morbidity and social structure. 


The more important conclusions reached may be summarised thus: 


1. Variations in frequency of prescribing are twice as important in 
ing to the variations in prescribing costs per patient as the total 
cost of individual prescriptions. 

Thus, areas with a low average cost per patient have a low frequency 
of prescribing rather than a low average cost of prescription. But the 
converse does not hold good. Areas with a high cost per patient have a 
high average cost per prescription as well as a high frequency of 
prescribing 


2. Nevertheless, a high uency of prescribing is not generall 
related to a high cost m todivtioal Bed . / 
3. Frequency of prescribing depends partly on climatic conditions, 
partly on —* and partly on local custom. Of the three, the last is 
most important. It depends mainly on the traditional behaviour of the 


doctor and the traditional expectation of the patient. 
4. Average total cost per prescription is closely related to social con- 
ditions. Expensive prescriptions occur most frequently in well-to-do areas, 
ones 


in poorer areas. In the poorer areas, list sizes are larger and 
rates higher. 
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5. The median uency of prescriptions per patient increased from 
4-2 in 1947 to 6-07 in 1951. The range of increase in frequency was from 
16 per cent. in Tynemouth to 79 per cent. in Lincoln. 

Arenas soe per prescription increased from 19-ld. in 1947 to 42-69d. 
in 1951. was from 107 per cent. in Worcester to 201 per cent. 
in West . 

6. The largest increases in frequency of prescription have occurred in 
areas with previous low rates; these were usually areas of low morbidity 
and relative ity. By contrast, increases in average cost per pee 
tion were not to any of the variables studied, and may therefore 
reflect in large measure pharmaceutical and medical advance over the 


7. Two mgone have clearly defined characteristics: the North-West 
Region is y the most expensive and the Midland Region far 
and away the 

The North-West Region pony Lancashire) has a high level of 
morbidity, an excessive rainfall, low retail sales per head, and a high 


we of single-handed doctors. 
¢ Midland Region has an average to high morbidity, but a high 
proportion of bad ae g partnerships. 

. High morbidity and large lists are closely related. But in the 
Midland Region, although lists are large, infant mortality rates are not 
comnpeameny high. This tends to confirm the view that partnerships 
are of major importance in efficient practice organisation and good 
medical care. It may also provide a valuable clue to the control of 
excessive prescribing costs. 

9. In the Northern Region (mostly Tyneside), morbidity is nearly as 
high as in Lancashire, but anaee Tok costs are comparatively en. 
Again, although list sizes are high, partnerships are frequent. 

The author remarks that this study has probably gone as far as profitable 
in the analysis of existing prescription statistics. We agree with this conclu- 
sion. The data he has used are probably the best available. But the county 
boroughs give a biassed picture of England and Wales. They are concentrated 
excessively in the north, so a random sample gives an excessively northern 
picture. Moreover, the smaller country towns, where general practice usually 
attains its hi levels, are excluded from this analysis. 

Nev the general conclusion which may tentatively be drawn is 
this. The most important single way of reducing excessive prescribing is to 
raise the quality of general practice. An extension of partnerships and group 
practice can do more than any other single measure to achieve this. More- 


over, better sae oy means not only lower prescribing costs but also 
better sand hoa the community. 


The book also contains a full review of existing machinery for the control 
of the cost of prescribing, including the extensive advisory machi devised 
jointly by the Ministry of Health and the medical profession itself. This 
advisory i reg 24 takes the form of an educational service 
which is, in the long run, likely to do more good than any coercive measures. 
Tiakuccusel cnitadieie ae caitareetee 

ising to which itioners are now subjec ru . 
i he eden ae suaioe one critical comment, it ; this. ton, clear 
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summary of conclusions would do much to help the reader, particularly one 
whose concern is with medical behaviour rather than statistical method. 
STEPHEN TAYLOR. 


An Arrican Survey. Revised 1956. By Lorp Haney. [Oxford. 
1676 pp. £5 5s.] 


Ir would be presumptuous for a student of politics, who has never visited 
Africa south of the Sahara, to try to review the whole of Lord Hailey’s 
unique revision of his unique work, first published in 1938. Such a task 
d require a committee of geographers, economists, demographers, lawyers, 
educationists, agricultural scientists, and specialists in colonial administration 
—people such as Lord Hailey has enlisted to help him, and whose help he so 
graciously acknowledges. The work gives an impression of confidence and 
capacity. In attempting to assess its general value, one can only say that any 
reader who wants to know how Europe has gone about its asih of civilising 
Africa will get most of what he wants from this revised African Survey. 

Yet there is a sense in which the student of politics cannot help appraising 
the book as a whole, and trying to draw conclusions from it. that 
it is concerned almost entirely with the impact upon Africa of administrators 
and settlers from Europe is itself highly political. Lord Hailey is concerned 
with what Europeans have done to Africa; the reader is likely to ask what 
Africa is going to do with the Europeans in the next decade or so. In other 
words, the question of African nationalism—or, as Lord Hailey prefers to 
call it, “ Africanism ”—is one which a survey of Africa, revised to 1956, can 
legitimately be called upon to discuss. 

For an adequate discussion of such a question we need two kinds of 
information, which I shall call respectively “ background ” and “ foreground ” 
information. The first is information about the origins of the various races in 
Africa, their distribution, their economic activities, their educational and legal 
pa their relations with colonial powers, and the changes which have 

taking place in these aspects of life in Africa. An African Survey is 
mainly concerned with this kind of information; it is admirable in its 
summaries of the contributions of geography, history, and economics to our 
knowledge about Africa. But it is strangely lacking. in “ foreground” 
information, by which I mean material about the political processes, move- 
ments, ideas, and personalities which are developing out of the background 
of change in the various African territories. There is a deal of infor- 
mation about constitutional developments, but very little about the arguments 
and pressures which produced those developments. In consequence, anyone 
who wants to know what forms “ Africanism ” may take in the future is left 
with a vague sense of change, but little knowledge of how it is likely to make 
itself felt. There is, for example, almost olin about African political 
leaders. Kenyatta gets nine lines; Nkrumah appears as chief minister in the 
Gold Coast, and his activities before this time are neglected; there is nothing 
about the leaders of dissident native opinion in South Africa. The reader is 
left to find out for himself, if he can, what animates these men, how th 
came to power or hope to come to it, what they think about Asian and Aral 
nationalism, and what views they have about China and the Soviet Union. 
Information of this kind is hard to come by, but it can be gathered, as Mr. 
Thomas Hodgkin has shown. The absence of it in Lord Hailey’s work gives 
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rise to a vagueness and blankness about the dynamics of “ Africanism ” which 
must be accounted a major defect. 

Beside the African political leader, there are two other archetypal figures 
in Africa who will play major parts in the political drama of she next ten 
or twenty years—the European administrator and the European settler. It is 
possible to learn something about these from the accounts of their work in 
An African Survey, although, again, there is little or no attempt to show 
them as living political beings. The enlightened colonial administrator is still, 
by implication, Lord Hailey’s hero. He has more money to spend than in 
1938, and has done more with it; and since that time he has become more of a 
constitution-maker. If “ Africanism” ever gives him his marching orders, he 
will be able to retire with dignity on a pension, and either claim credit for the 
success of African i dence, or blame the politicians for its failure. The 
European settler is er matter. He is a scruffier member of Lord Hailey’s 
cast, and it is he who stands to lose most from the onset of “ Africanism.” 
In South Africa he has taken his stand on a position of domination; in the 
French and Belgian territories he is held in fairly close check by the colonial 
power, which is rare to back him up if necessary. It is in British 
dependencies that his future is most problematical. 

The British Government has a chronic enthusiasm for self-government, 
and a chronic inability to decide which “ self,” in multi-racial communities, 
should be allowed to do the verning. In Southern Rhodesia, as Lord 
Hailey shows, it allowed the ations of 8,000-odd white settlers to decide 
that ra should be Responsible Government for that territory; but it then 
had second thoughts, which it still retains, so that it has never given the 
white settlers the full control of Africans which they wanted. In Kenya it 
has been bumbling about for nearly fifty years, trying to find a suitably 
entrenched position for white settlers, who in 1948 had reached only a total 
of 30,000, as against 91,000 Indians and five and a quarter million Africans. 
Such comparatively tiny numbers mean that the position of the white settler 
in the East and Central African territories is quite different from his position 
in either the extreme South or the extreme North, in both of which he can 
count his numbers above the million. There is no prospect of effective white 
dictatorship in Kenya and Rhodesia, as there is in South Africa, unless the 
colonial power stands firm and backs the local white men. Lord Hailey’s 
work does not help in discovering whether it will be called upon to do so or 
whether it will do so if called upon. 

J. D. B. Murer. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Tue Unrrep States 1s Wortp Arrairs, 1956. By Richarp P. Sressins. 
[ Oxford University Press for the Council on Foreign Relations, New 
York. 1957. 426 pp. 48:.] 

Documents on AMERICAN Forzicn Rexations, 1956. Edited by Paur E. 
Zinner. [Oxford University Press for the Council on Foreign 
Relations, New York. 1957. 552 pp. 55s.] 


So fast do events now move, and so well organised is the machinery of 
American scholarship, that the terrible events of last year have already become 
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history—and history well documented and written with an astonishing 
a and authority for such short range work. Like the previous 
volumes of both series, sponsored by the Council on Foreign Relations, these 
are useful reference books; not books to be read in advance of necessity, but 
reference books of a very high standard. If the vaunted policy-planning 
committees of the State Department and the National Security Council were 
able to prepare for contingencies half as well and a quarter as quickly as 
Professor Stebbins can sum them up, then perhaps the aghast and helpless 
surprise of American diplomacy at the Hungarian and the Suez crises 
would have been less. The solidarity, regularity, and good sense of these 


volumes is an ironic comment on the organisation and policies of the State 


Department itself. 


Tue Srraucture oF Poxirics at THE Accession oF Georce III. By Sir 
Lewis Namier. Second edition. [Macmillan. 514 pp. 50s.] 


Ir is nearly thirty years since the first edition of this book appeared. It at 
once won great praise and soon was treated as a classic. It is remarkable that 
Oxford should have produced two such distinguished contemporary historians 
as Sir Lewis and Mr. Toynbee, who are at the opposite poles of historical 
achievement in almost everything from method to volume. Sir Lewis, whose 
method is microscopic where Mr. Toynbee’s is telescopic, has become the 
grand panjandrum of British historians and has had a very considerable 
influence upon the younger generation of historical students and writers. 
The revision of this important book has not materially altered it. The author 
tells us in the preface to this new edition that, since rhe first edition appeared, 
he has examined an immense amount of material, but has not attempted to 
i te much new material in the book. He has left “ the basic structure 


ged.” 


Tue Year Book or Wortp Arrairs, 1957. Edited by Grorce W. 
Keeton and Grorc Scuwarzensercer. [Stevens. 479 pp. £2 2s.] 


Tus is the eleventh volume in the series of Year Books published under the 
auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs. The last 200 pages are 
devoted to reports on world affairs in the form of reviews of a very large 
number of books grouped under the following “aspects”: economic, geo- 
graphical, institutional, legal, sociological, and strategic. These surveys are 
compiled with knowledge and am ee the number of books dealt with in 
the space make them for the reader rather kaleidoscopic and dazzling. In the 
first part of the volume there are some excellent articles. Perhaps the most 
interesting is an admirable analysis of the objects and results of the Anglo- 
French operations against Egypt by Miss Susan Strange of University College, 
London. Miss Strange has the courage of her opinions and yet contrives to 
be objective in the statement of facts and other people’s opinions. Among 
the other distinguished articles, Professor Hugh Seton-Watson’s on Eastern 
patie oF pee Stalin and Mr. L. C. Green’s interesting article on the double 

applied by the United Nations to different nations deserve particular 
notice. 
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the age of the common man, of the ordinary citizen. But 
ordinary citizen concern himself with the amenities and frills 
living, and will he concern himself with the problem of 
of power? His liberty, and the liberty of his children, 
ly depend upon his answer to that question. 
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is here concerned with those concentrations or regions of 
which by their weight or their nature conduce to the oppression 
individual: the power of prosecution, the power of Parliament, 
wer of the executive, of wealth and of status, of monopoly and 
pono association, and the biggest problem of all, the power of 
numbers. 


How and to what extent does the law react towards power of that 
order? How far does it succour those upon whom such power 
bears? Is it the law’s function to keep a fair balance between those 
who have and those who are subject to such power? And, if so, 
does the law discharge that function? 


In the final analysis the common weal requires that the ordinary 
citizen concern himself with such questions. He must be eternally 
vigilant—to ensure that our law stands for what is fair and just and 
good. 
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MacHIAVELLIsM; THE Doctrine or Raison p’EratT AND ITs PLace IN 
Mopern History. By Frieprich Meinecxe. Translated from the 
German by Dovetas Scorr. [Routledge. xlvi and 438 pp. 50s.] 


In Germany Meinecke’s reputation was and remains considerable. In Britain 
he has remained a name and little more except to the most erudite—there is no 
translation of any of his books in the London Library. He wrote three major 
works during his life: Weltbiirgertum und Nasienclants (1907), Die Idee der 
Staatsriéson (1924), and Die Enstehung des Historismus (1936). Die Idee 
der Staatsréson has now been translated into English and published under the 
title of Machiavellism, with a useful introduction to Meinecke’s achievements 
by Dr. W. Stark. Meinecke’s thought is extremely Teutonic, both in its 
henatilen and its attitude towards power and the state. Dr. Stark in his 
introduction says that Meinecke’s name will remain important because we can 
see in his intellectual development, under the impact of Germany’s two 
defeats in two world wars and the barbarism of the Hitler régime, “ the 
break-up of a philosophical tradition which had dominated Germany for more 
than a hundred years.” There is some truth in this, yet the most remarkable 
thing is that both in this book and in what he wrote after 1945, fundamentally 
his political thought about the relation between power and politics, changed 
so little. 


Current Lecat Prosiems 1957. Edited by G. W. Keeron and G. 
ScHWARZENBERGER. [Stevens. 313 pp. 35s.] 


Tuts is the tenth annual volume containing the public lectures delivered in 
the Faculty of Law of University College, London. It contains some interest- 
ing essays, such as Mr. Goodman’s paper on the new law of copyright, which 
he considers has encroached seriously and unfairly on the rights of authors, 
composers, and artists. Mr. Payne contributes a valuable paper on the new 
system of national insurance for industrial injuries. In it he criticises the 
abandonment of the principle of relating the compensation of injured work- 
men to their previous earnings and the removal of the burden of liability from 
the employer, both of which he thinks could have been preserved consistently 
with the introduction of a state insurance fund and adjudication by specialised 
administrative tribunals. 


Tue Statesman. By Henry Taytor. [W. Heffer & Sons. 134 and 
lvi pp. 18s.] 


Tus reprint of Sir Henry Taylor’s classic work was badly needed (the last 
edition was published in 1927 with a preface by Harold Laski) and will 
doubtless reach a wide circle of readers who have often heard of it but never 
had an opportunity to read the original text. It is prefaced by a brilliant 
introductory essay by Professor Leo Silberman, now of the University of 
Chicago and a former Beit fellow at Oxford. As “the first book in our 
political literature to deal with the status and structure of the administrative 
branch of government” The Statesman retains its perennial interest. 
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